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Correspondence 





Anniversary Greetings 


Eprror: AMenica’s fiftieth anniversary will 
be here before we know it. Our family is 
among your charter subscribers. It seems 
only a short time ago since I wrote this 
same message to Fr. Paul Blakely, associate 
editor for many years, on the occasion of 
your silver anniversary. 

Mary K. Coapy 
Louisville, Ky. 


Right on Our Block 


Eprrorn: Mr. Fanning’s comments (Am. 
11/15) about the article “Right on Our 
Block” (10/25) seem to need a reply. 
If preaching and talking on a lofty, ideal- 
istic level cannot overcome prejudice and 
develop an attitude of Christian charity, I 
believe some practical, concrete experiences 
may help. The author of the article ad- 
mitted her attitudes and told how she had 
to change because of actual contact with 
colored people. She demonstrated that 
judging people by preconceived notions 
based on color or anything else is illogical 
and emotional. Jean Buck 
Chicago, Il. 


Remailing Service 


Eprror: Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Kenrick 
Rd., St. Louis 19, Mo., has a service which 
supplies the names and addresses of mis- 
sionary priests, brothers and sisters to peo- 
ple in the United States and Canada who 
want to put their used magazines to a 
good use. They can mail their literature 
directly to those missionaries. We will 
send mailing instructions. 

RAYMOND JOYCE 
Kenrick Seminary 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Church in Denmark 


Eprror: Father Caraman’s article about 
the Church in Denmark (Am. 10/11) does 
not get my approval. It is not social de- 
velopments here which have induced the 
religious situation he mentions. It must be 
attributed to the weakness of Protestant- 
ism, which has made the whole appear- 
ance of religion quite ridiculous. To call 
a man religious here in Denmark is no 
compliment. 

I have been working here in my native 
country as a Catholic priest for more than 
18 years. The harvest is getting ready; the 
Catholic Church has an unprecedented op- 
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portunity in Denmark. But what Danish 
Catholics need above all is grace. With 
that grace, great things will happen. 

(Rev.) W. Vick 
Nykobing Falster, Denmark 


About Bibles 


Eprror: Need the mass-distribution of 
Bibles on which you commented (Am. 
12/13) be done only by Protestants? 
Couldn’t low-cost Catholic editions be 
made available to missionaries? A Bible- 
distribution program isn’t earth-shaking, 
but it is, in my opinion, something con- 
structive. Joun V. LAWLER 
Cleveland Height, Ohio 


Cooperating in Hymnody 


Eprror: Besides his studies of “religious 
folk music of the Latins, Greeks, Syrians, 
Negroes and Chinese” in preparation for 
setting down his psalmody (Am. 12/18), 
Pére Gelineau seems also to have stolen 
a glance or two at popular operatic litera- 
ture. Without trying at all, I have stumbled 
upon an indirect but identifiable quota- 
tion from Manon and another from Turan- 
dot—which doesn’t prove a thing except 
Pére Gelineau must agree with St. Thomas 
that it doesn’t matter who says a thing if 
what he says is true (and a musical in- 
terval can be as “true” as anything). 

Further, these compositions not only in- 
dicate, as Fr. Gannon has pointed out, 
that there is no incompatibility between 
creative art and incorporation in the Jesuit 
body. They also suggest that Christian 
collaboration might be the best way to get 
a good thing done. Pére A.-M. Roguet, 
director of CPL, who put Pére Gelineau 
to work on the Psalms, wears an O.P. 
after his name, yet CPL crosses boards 
in all directions. Editions du Cerf, pub- 
lisher of the texts and scores of Les 
Psaumes, is likewise directed by Domini- 
cans, but one would not necessarily sus- 
pect it from their list: some of their best 
“properties” are Jesuit, Oratorian, Benedic- 
tine or diocesan. The Bible de Jérusalem, 
source of the Gelineau vernacular, origin- 
ated with the Dominicans, but scholars of 
all shades and shapes have contributed 
to it. And Studio S-M, which produced the 
excellent French recordings, is a firm of lay 
professionals with headquarters under the 
CPL roof. 

Another—and simultaneous—product of 
intense collaboration is the new English 
wording and scoring for congregational 


use of the complete Office of Sunday Ves- 
pers and Compline. This project was initi- 
ated by Conrad Pepler, O.P., warden ot 
Spode House, a retreat and study center 
in the English Midlands, and first chanted 
there at the Religion-and-Music study 
weeks of 1955 and 1956. In no sense does 
it duplicate or compete with the French 
Psalms. Whereas these Psalms will (we 
hope) replace some of the current para- 
liturgical hymns, the Vespers and Com- 
pline are themselves liturgical services, the 
official prayer of the Church. The idea here 
was to facilitate restoration of this prayer 
of the Church to the people of the par- 
ishes, by according them a function they 
can handle in these solemn “hours.” 

The translation of these hours (the 
Psalms directly from the Hebrew) was 
done by Sebastian Bullough, O.P., Scrip- 
ture scholar, poet and musician, with com- 
poser Anthony Milner, whose subsequent 
cantata on St. Francis recently had a suc- 
cessful premiére in Birmingham. The Com- 
pline has been published by Novello; the 
Vespers is still available in a penny-press 
printing; and an American edition of both 
is, I understand, being considered by an 
apostolic and altruistic liturgical publisher. 
Of course, no other kind would ever con- 
sider it, at least until our priests and peo- 
ple begin to grasp the mind of the Church 
in this matter of participation, and create 
a market for it. 

“The Second Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore in 1866 decreed that ‘Vespers 
should never be replaced by other exer- 
cises of piety.’ A lot of good it did them,” 
snorts Paul Hume in Catholic Church Mu- 
sic, Well, now that we have, at long last, 
an episcopal commission on the liturgy, 
perhaps we shall see realized some of the 
aspirings not only of Paul Hume but also 
of a sizable minority of God’s “holy peo- 
ple” everywhere. Mary ELLEN Evans 
Washington, D. C. 


Mornings Abolished 


Eprror: AMErica is scholarly and urbane— 
conceded. But now it has crowned its ac- 
complishments by what can only be called 
the most cultured, yet practical, boon to 
civilization yet conceived. I refer to the 
soul-stirring contribution of J. Franklin 
Ewing, S.J., toward the abolition of morn- 
ings (Am. 11/29). His modesty and diffi- 
dence but enhance the inspiration he surely 
provided for the Leader during what must 
have been dishearteningly sunny days ere 
the Stygian Revolution had triumphed. 
Thanks to these pioneer efforts we can rest 
as merry as we please with holiday cheer, 
undismayed by horrid thoughts of rising 
betimes and shining brightly. 

Mrs. Paut J. BROWN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Current Comment 





Statement on Red China 


The Holy Innocents’ only crime was 
their accidental connection with the 
Child of Bethlehem. Infants of “two 
years old or under,” they could not be 
charged with plotting against Herod. 
But that did not save them from the 
jealous passion of one of the great mon- 
sters of history. 

On Dec. 28, which is the feast of the 
Holy Innocents, U. S. Catholics marked 
a day of prayer for the persecuted 
Church. On the call of their bishops, 
they prayed that “God in His infinite 
mercy may soon rejoice His persecuted 
children with the return of blessed 
peace.” The symbolism of the date is 
obvious. For the ruthless, faithless 
Herod of the first Christmas, there is 
now the totalitarian Communist state; 
for the innocents of the Bethlehem 
area, there are the millions of simple 
folk behind the Iron Curtain whose only 
offense is their faith. 

From what historians tell us about 
Herod, it is unlikely that any intelligent 
neighbor was willing to appease him. 
But nowadays some very sincere Amer- 
icans, in the quest of goals otherwise 
legitimate and necessary, seem to over- 
look gratuitously the character of the 
men who rule in the Communist world. 

In his sermon preached on the feast 
of the Holy Innocents, Archbishop 
Patrick A. O’Boyle, of Washington, 
made reference to those who urge U. S. 
recognition of Red China. Theirs, in his 
words, is “the peace of appeasement 
and betrayal.” His strong words come 
fittingly at the hour when Washington 
is re-examining our China policy. 


Money Reforms in Europe 


In reading reports from Europe on 
the Christmas week monetary reforms, 
the average citizen may understandably 
be confused. In trying to make sense of 
the convertibility measures announced 
on Dec. 27 by Britain, West Germany, 
France and seven other countries, it will 
help to keep in mind the postwar 
economic policy which our Government 
has fairly consistently followed. That 
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policy was one aimed 1) at the econom- 
ic rehabilitation of Western Europe, and 
2) at breaking down the trade barriers 
which all countries had erected during 
the 1930's. 

The willingness of a country to per- 
mit its money to be freely changed into 
other currencies is an indication of its 
economic good health. By permitting 
nonresidents to change francs into 
pounds, or marks into dollars, or guild- 
ers into lire, these West European coun- 
tries are telling the world that their re- 
covery from World War II has reached 
the point where they can begin to stand 
on their own feet. In the same breath 
they are encouraging people to buy 
more goods from other countries, and 
are thus giving a fillip to foreign trade. 

The devaluation of the franc, which 
was announced simultaneously with the 
limited steps toward convertibility, was 
a prerequisite for the French if they 
were to share in the general move 
toward freer trade. The effect is to 
make French goods more competitive, 
not only in the new European Common 
Market, which began operating on Jan. 
1, but in the world markets as well. 
That all these moves were concerted 
testifies to a spirit of unity and a willing- 
ness to collaborate that were painfully 
absent, especially in Franco-British re- 
lations, only a month ago. For all these 
reasons, the United States welcomed 
the holiday news from Europe. 


Exchange of Persons 


A report issued by the Department 
of State, International Educational Ex- 
change, 1948-58 (DS Publication 6710, 
30 cents), reviews the gains in interna- 
tional good will since the Smith-Mundt 
Act was passed in 1948. A total of 
46,990 Americans and non-Americans 
were helped to know each other better 
by educational grants from our Govern- 
ment during the first nine years of that 
law. The non-Americans could talk, on 
their return home, about “the U.S.A. 
as I saw it myself.” We are pretty sure 
that for most of them it was a pleasant 
enough acquaintance. We exchanged 
32,454 grantees (students, lecturers, 





trainees, etc.) with Europe; 6,339 with 
the Far East; 4,503 with the Near East 
and South Asia; 2,887 with Latin 
America; and 412 with Africa. 

p On Dec. 7, Robert H. Thayer was 
appointed to the newly created post of 
special assistant to the Secretary of 
State for international educational and 
cultural relations. His appointment 
shows the Government’s continuing in. 
terest in these visitors. 

p> Not all visitors to our shores are Gov. 
ernment-sponsored guests. Many thous- 
ands are enabled to come by private 
groups. Thus 25 per cent of the 4,802 
foreign students in Catholic colleges 
and universities in the academic year 
1956-57 received scholarship aid from 
the institutions they attended. 

p> Catholic cultural and religious organ- 
izations, too, brought many others to 
our country. The Foreign Visitor, a 
newsletter published by the NCWC 
Foreign Visitors Office (1312 Mass. 
Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D.C.), tells in 
its first number, just issued, about hos- 
pitality programs and projects offered 
for foreign visitors by Catholics all 
across our country. 

p> The Institute of International Edv- 
cation will sponsor a meeting in Wash- 
ington Jan. 28-31 on the theme “World 
Progress through Educational Ex 
change.” It will be an important meet- 
ing for all who deal in any way with 
foreign visitors. 


The Far Eastern Bishops 


The regional meeting of Far Eastem 
bishops which ended in Manila on Dee. 
18 was the first of its kind ever held 
in the Orient. Some ninety prelates 
from a dozen Asian nations took part. 
As an earnest of Vatican interest, Greg- 
ory Peter XV Cardinal Agagianian pre- 
sided as papal legate over the sessions. 

There was much to preoccupy the 
bishops during this historic meeting. 
Authoritative sources state that 100 
resolutions, not yet made public, were 
formulated. From the bishops’ final 
statement it was clear that the insidi- 
ous persecution of the Church behind 
the Bamboo Curtain was uppermost in 
their minds. The prelates “deemed it 
their duty to place on record . . . theif 
indignation at the sad and unbearable 
lot of the Catholic Church in countries 
under Communist rule.” 
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Looking to the future of the Church 
in Asian nations where Catholicism is 
a relatively flourishing phenomenon, 
the bishops committed themselves to 
the work of improving the Catholic ed- 
ucational system. They stressed the im- 
portance of modern media of communi- 
cation and information. Here the 
bishops touched on what seems to us 
to be a vital need for the Church in 
Asia. Could it not be fulfilled by the 
establishment of a Catholic broadcast- 
ing station beaming its programs 
throughout the Far East? Manila would 
be the ideal location for such a sorely 
needed venture. 


... and Asia’s Millions 
Nor were the bishops insensitive to 
the material needs of the Asian masses. 
They voiced their concern at 
the blatant social inequalities still 
existing in so many of the countries 
of East and Southeast Asia, the 
low standards of living of a great 
portion of the people, the social in- 
adequacy of the distribution of the 
land... despite the inspired ency- 
clicals of the recent Popes. 
The social teachings of the Church can 
perhaps be her strongest talking point 
in an Asia beset by political and 
economic turmoil. 


Schism in China? 


The new Pope has lost no time in 
registering his pastoral alarm at the 
disastrous state of the Church in Red 
China. There, despite the earlier warn- 
ings of Pius XII, the Communist-engi- 
neered incipient schism continues its 
course among the Chinese clergy. 
Speaking to the College of Cardinals 
on Dec. 15, Pope John XXIII devoted 
the major portion of his discourse to 
the “sorrowful and bitter spectacle” that 
greets the eyes of those who turn to this 
“very vast and noble nation of Asia.” 

The Pontiff paid high tribute to the 
steadfastness of the devoted bishops, 
priests and clergy who have resisted 
these divisive tactics (See “God help 
China!” Am. 8/11/56). But those mis- 
guided priests—reportedly 18 or 19—who 
allowed themselves to be uncanonically 
consecrated bishops received a severe 
admonition: “By this entirely illegiti- 
mate way of acting they have usurped 
for themselves control over the Christian 
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sheepfold and brought fear, disorder 
and scandal among the sheep.” 

There is no doubt, then, of the pro- 
found distress felt in the Vatican over 
the religious situation in Red China. 
Some observers may have thought the 
Pope’s words to the Cardinals to be little 
less than incendiary. By way of clarifica- 
tion, perhaps, the Pontiff added a post- 
script to his remarks a week later. In 
his Christmas allocution (commented on 
elsewhere in this issue) the Pope re- 
ferred again to the China problem. He 
added that there should be “nothing 
martial or violent in the attitudes of 
men of faith.” Obviously, for the Vati- 
can, this truism should not mean that 
good men must be silent and inactive 
while the sheepfold is being threatened 
by wolves or divided by false shepherds. 


Africa’s Change of Face 


The first All-African Peoples’ Con- 
ference concluded its sessions in Accra, 
Ghana, last month. British observer 
Russell Howe called it “possibly the 
most historic and disorganized major 
conference Africa has ever seen.” One 
historic act was to carve the map of 
Black Africa into sections, suggesting 
the pattern of future territorial confed- 
erations. 

If the Accra recommendations for 
area federation materialize, the car- 
tographers will have to junk their old 
plates and the political scientists their 
old texts. To begin with, the pre-World 
War I frontiers, which at times ignored 
natural ethnic and geographical group- 
ings, will undergo extensive revision. 
For example, Gambia, a British enclave 
at the mouth of Senegal’s main river, 
and Senegal itself, are even now coming 
to be known as “Senegambia.” 

Guinea-Ghana or Senegambia may 
become the nucleus of a federal union, 
or of two unions, one dipping south to 
include the Cameroons. The remaining 
French-speaking territories, mainly in 
the interior, will probably unite in an- 
other federation, to which sections of 
the Belgian Congo will gravitate. 

A Somali federation seems in the 
making at the African “Horn” on the 
eastern coast. This would comprise 
Somalia (formerly Italian Somaliland), 
the British Protectorate of Somaliland 
and French Somaliland. Sudan and 
Ethiopia have certain natural ties with 


these countries. These bonds could 
conceivably bring them also into a 
“Horn” confederation. Kenya, Tangan- 
yika, Uganda and perhaps Nyasaland 
might constitute still another union. 

Predictions are that within a decade 
Black Africa will be a patchwork of 
large, loose and weak confederations. 
In 25 years these will have developed 
into several powerful unions or “United 
States of Africa.” These developments 
are of the utmost importance to the 
entire world. 


Fifty Golden Years 


The other day, being in a nostalgic 
anniversary mood, we were paging 
through some of the first volumes of 
AMERICA. What, we idly wondered, had 
occupied our predecessors fifty years ago 
when they gathered weekly, as we still 
do, to decide what men and events 
needed immediate editorial attention? 
Oddly enough, what impressed us was 
not so much the big issues of those 
far-off times, like the tariff and the 
“Socialist” reforms of the Liberal party 
in Britain, as certain questions that we 
had hitherto imagined were the ex- 
clusive concern of the mid-20th century. 

Take, for instance, the steady rise 
in living costs these past two years, 
which has puzzled statesmen and econ- 
omists and vastly irritated the public. 
How surprising it was to learn that way 
back in 1910, with the country still not 
fully recovered from the panic of 1907, 
the nation was fuming over an increase 
in food costs. Such was the anger of 
the people that thousands of citizens 
staged a sitdown strike, refusing to buy 
any meat at all. On Feb. 5, 1910 
AMERICA noted, with thinly disguised 
satisfaction, that the Government had 
started probing “the Chicago Beef 
Trust to ascertain whether it has oper- 
ated to control the price of fresh meats.” 

Still more surprising was a trenchant 
editorial on June 12, 1909 calling for 
prison sentences for reckless driving. 
In 1908, we learn, no less than 70 per- 
sons were killed in New York alone “by 
fast and reckless automobile drivers.” 
And here we had thought in our inno- 
cence that “hot rods” were a problem 
of these latter days. 

There were subscribers even in those 
early times who wrote letters to the 
editor saying that AMERICA was “excel- 
lent.” Imagine! 
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Who’s to Review What? 


You may have noticed for the past 
few weeks that we have been present- 
ing in perhaps more attractive form the 
qualifications of the reviewers in our 
book section. It’s always a problem to 
get exactly the right man, let us say, to 
assay the value of a history of the wine 
industry in the south of France in the 
12th century. But we think that most of 
the time we manage pretty well. 

Accordingly, we are somewhat inter- 
ested to take an occasional look at the 
qualifications of reviewers in other jour- 
nals. And so, we were rudely shocked 
by the criticism accorded in the Nov. 15 
Saturday Review to the Life of Christ 
by Bishop Fulton Sheen. The reviewer, 
identified as a Congregational minister 
and editor of an “inter-faith anthology,” 
clearly indicated that he is in sympathy 
with “many Protestants, most Jews, and 
all followers of non-Christian faiths . . . 
who are reluctant to call Jesus ‘Our 
Blessed Lord’.” 

Here and now we shall not quarrel 
with the reviewer’s theological stand. 
But we wonder why one so totally out 
of sympathy with the book was asked 
to judge its merits. It is like asking a 
devoted and militant Red for a fair and 
considered review of a book on the dan- 
gers of communism. 

The least a journal can do, it strikes 
us, is to give books for review to critics 
who are likely to judge them with genu- 
ine understanding, even if they do not 
agree with a particular book’s thesis. 
Bishop Sheen will very probably not 
protest this quite cavalier treatment of 
his book by the Saturday Review. But 
someone ought to protest—so here and 
now we do. 


Greater Living Endowment 


As Catholics count up their blessings 
to start 1959, one that merits a pro- 
longed prayer of gratitude is the con- 
tributed services of the tens of thou- 
sands of sisters, brothers and priests 
who staff our schools and colleges 
throughout the land. Non-salaried or 
contributed services constitute an awe- 
some living endowment. 

In 1932 the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion first collected data about these 
services for comparative reports, on the 
theory that they are a considerable 
item in the income figures of many in- 
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stitutions. That year $5 million was re- 
ported. The 1956 total (latest figures 
available) was $32.5 million, of which 
92 per cent was reported by Catholic 
institutions. This is only $3.8 million 
shy of the total combined assistance 
given to education that year by big 
business. The Council for Financial Aid 
to Education listed for 1956 an all- 
time total of $36.3 million contributed 
by 293 companies. 

Examples to illustrate the importance 
of the living endowment for Catholic 
colleges abound. St. John’s University, 
with 9,513 students on its campuses in 
Brooklyn and Queens, estimates non- 
salaried services at $384,000, or about 
ten per cent of its operating budget. 

Very Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M., pres- 
ident of the university, commented to 
America: “Without the contributed 
services of the Vincentian Fathers, St. 
John’s would be drastically limited in 
its plans to provide for the expanding 
college population.” Parents of future 
college students have here one more 
reason for praying for vocations. 


“Ugly American” Ruckus 


We called the shots right—though in 
all fairness it must be admitted that it 
didn’t take much clairvoyance to do so. 
In our review of The Ugly American 
(10/4, p.19) we predicted that “many 
an official in Washington . will 
squirm resentfully or fearfully while 
reading this shocker.” The book, by 
William J. Lederer and Eugene Bur- 
dick, was, as you may remember, an 
exposé in fiction form of the public- 
relations shortcomings of much of U.S. 
diplomatic and other contacts with 
areas in Asia. 

Well, some officials did indeed 
squirm—so much so that for a time the 
U. S. Information Agency clamped a 
ban on the book for distribution among 
its libraries abroad. At the same time, 
it was reported, President Eisenhower 
was “strongly impressed” by the book 
and the Dec. 15 Publishers’ Weekly 
noted that it is widely believed in 
Washington that The Ugly American’s 
revelations were “one of the factors that 
led the President to appoint the nine- 
man Draper Committee to review the 
whole question of American foreign aid 
and its administration.” 

The next step was that the USIA 
lifted the ban, motivated in part, it 





is said, by the fear that other countries 
would see in the restriction another 
Doctor Zhivago case. At any rate, 
Messrs. Lederer and Burdick were 
called in to confer with committee 
chairman Gen. William H. Draper, who 
asked them to submit detailed recom. 
mendations in writing. 

Bouquets are in order, first, to the 
authors for having had the courage to 
speak out so forthrightly; and, second, 
to the USIA for having reversed a de- 
cision that would have amounted to 
cutting off our nose to spite our face. 
Incidentally, who says books don’t have 
much influence? 


Infighting in the States 


Some of the most significant legisla- 
tive battles of 1959 will not be waged 
in Washington at all. They will be 
fought in State capitals around the 
country from Massachusetts in the East 
to Colorado in the West. 

Fueling these fights will be the long- 
smouldering resentment of urban com- 
munities over the apportionment of rep- 
resentatives both in the State legis- 
latures and in the national House of 
Representatives. Political scientists of- 
fer horrendous examples of the restric- 
tive rules and unabashed gerrymander- 
ing that have been used in many States 
to frustrate the will of the majority. 
They note some of the outrageous re- 
sults: the town of 300 inhabitants in 
Connecticut that can nullify the vote of 
Hartford, with a population of nearly 
180,000, in the State Assembly; the 
19,000 people in three counties in 
Northern California who have the same 
representation in the State Senate as the 
four-million-odd inhabitants of Los 
Angeles. 

These frustrations of majority mule 
persist because the unrepresentative 
legislatures which are their product cot 
trol apportionment in the States. Pol 
iticians are not in the habit of voting 
themselves out of jobs—not even other 
wise high-minded politicians. If an ef 
fort can be made this year to reconcile 
representation with modern population 
shifts, it is only because the Democrats 
swept the elections last November. In 
a half-dozen States, including Indiana, 
Kansas and Iowa, they gained so much 
strength in the legislature that the 
chances of reform must be reckoned 
fair to good. 
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we A MAN already has seven degrees, in- 
cluding three Ph.D.’s, a diplomate of the- 
ology, plus three papal honors and a plaque from 
the head of a Nation, why is it that he takes a 
course to become a lay catechist? Perhaps part 
of the answer comes from his Thomistic training 
where he was taught to seek veritas, the truth. 

Another part probably comes from the cate- 
chism, which is derived from theology, the queen 
of the sciences, because it treats of the loftiest 
subject matter—God. 

Finally, the remaining part of the answer 
comes from psychology. As human beings, we 
have a continual yearning for happiness which 
will be completely satisfied only when we live 
with God in heaven. However, on earth we can 
partially satisfy this longing through our religion, 
by which we learn to know and love God better. 
And once we experience the peace which our 
religion gives us, we begin to feel a responsi- 
bility to share the veritas, the truth, with those 
who do not know God or who have false notions 
about Him and our faith. 

But you ask: “What can I do?” Did you not 
hear the invitation of Jesus Christ nearly two 
centuries ago when He said: “Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations”? One way to answer this 
invitation is through the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine (CCD), which has a special train- 
ing program for lay catechists. 

The CCD was established by the Holy See and 
is found in dioceses and archdioceses throughout 
the United States. Although it has ecclesiastical 
approval and sanction, the work of the CCD is 
done only in cooperation with local pastors 
and/or Confraternity directors. In this way it 
provides an opportunity for everyone, regardless 
of education or walk in life, to accept Christ’s 
invitation to spread His word. 

Frankly, I was a bit skeptical about signing up 
for the CCD program because whenever I had 
mentioned it to my friends, they would raise 
their eyebrows and say: “With all your degrees 
and religious training, you'll be bored to tears 
in a CCD course.” But they were wrong. The 
course turned out to be an adventure—an adven- 
ture where I rediscovered the truth and found 
greater happiness in my religion. 

The CCD has kept up with the latest educa- 
tional methods. The vast array of inspiring book- 
lets, magazines and films used during the course 
made each lesson come alive. In addition, the 
course emphasized the latest findings of psychol- 





Dr. ANGERS, a practicing psychologist in New 
York who conducts a seminar for the clergy at 
the Alfred Adler Institute for Individual Psy- 
chology, tells of his discovery of the CCD. 


Rediscovering the Truth 





ogy. There was no more undue stressing of the 
punitive God, the punishing God and the fearful 
God—thoughts of which have brought many a 
patient to therapy. Instead, the more positive 
approach was used and the God of mercy, the 
God of forgiveness and love was emphasized. 

I came to realize during the CCD course that 
the Catholic religion, when well understood, di- 
gested and lived, is the core of one’s personality, 
in fact the reason for existence. How true are 
the words of Dr. Carl G. Jung, one of the out- 
standing psychotherapists of this age, who wrote: 


Among all my patients in the second half 
of life—that is to say, over 35—there has 
not been one whose problem was not in the 
last resort that of finding a religious outlook 
on life. It is safe to say that every one of 
them fell ill because he had lost that which 
the living religions of every age have given 
to their followers, and none of them was 
really healed who did not regain his relig- 
ious outlook. 

I, too, have found this to be true with the pa- 
tients I have treated. It is always encouraging to 
find that a patient has a religion because then 
he can be brought back more quickly to mental 
health. 

Founded on sound psychological principles, 
CCD takes into account that we are all indi- 
viduals with likes and dislikes. Therefore it has 
allowed a place for everyone. Some of the differ- 
ent phases of the CCD program are: 

Discussion Clubs. In some parishes, CCD 
groups meet regularly to exchange ideas and 
to find new ways to live fuller, richer lives. 

Classroom Teaching. Some lay catechists are 
found in the classroom imparting the truths of 
the catechism to public school students. 

Home Instruction. Those who like to teach but 
do not like to stand in front of a class give indi- 
vidual instructions to families at home. Other 
catechists visit the sick and the aged to bring 
these lonesome people the word of God. And 
some catechists take the course to teach their 
own children. 

Helpers. This group distributes Catholic litera- 
ture, serves in parish libraries and provides 
transportation for classes and clubs. 

Associates. These catechists pray for the con- 
tinuing success of CCD, publicize it by word of 
mouth and support the program financially. 

Christ’s invitation to “teach all nations” means 
right in our own country where, out of 175 mil- 
lion citizens, only 36 million are Catholics. CCD 
is looking for catechists. But in the final analysis 
it is the lay Catholic who needs CCD if he wants 
a truly rewarding experience—the thrill of redis- 
covering the truth. WiLuiaM P. ANGERS 
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Lyndon Johnson-Tall Texas Marshal 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER, who is also the leader of the 

Republican party, is the town’s most illustrious 
nonpartisan. Running him a close second is the Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate, Lyndon Johnson. Like the 
President, Mr. Johnson, although he comes from the 
traditionally combative state of Texas, does not care for 
open warfare, either between or within the parties. He 
too is an advocate of the gentler arts of persuasion. 

For six years Senator Johnson has literally loomed 
over the Senate. He is taller than most of his colleagues, 
and he is enormously effective. During debates, he 
ranges around the floor like a nervous marshal on the 
lookout for cattle rustlers. But his spiritual home is the 
cloakroom. There he alternately grasps lapels and mas- 
sages egos in a way that leaves the subject feeling both 
obscurely menaced and thoroughly flattered, but almost 
always ready to vote Johnson's way. 

His appointment in 1952 was hailed with minimum 
enthusiasm by the liberals among the Democrats. They 
regard him at best as a moderate, although he protests 
he is as progressive as any man. He learned all he 
knows, he will tell you, at the feet of another Texan, 
Sam Rayburn, who from time to time steps down from 
the speaker's rostrum in the House to tell his colleagues 
that in 40 years there it has been inescapably brought 
to his attention that “those who get along the best are 
those who go along the most.” 


On All Horizons 






At the present writing, the new session of Congrey 
does not appear to be smooth sailing for the non-boa 
rocking school of legislation. Liberals of both partig 
have clamorously interpreted the Democratic landsli¢ 
as a mandate for more liberal measures. The Democrg. 
tic liberals have set as their first target a change in th 
cloture rule, which simply means making Senators sto 
talking. They say—and they hope they are clearing th 
way for Civil Rights reforms—that after 15 days of dis. 
cussion, a majority of senators present could vote to cut 
it off. Senator Johnson has already offered a con. 
promise. He has suggested that a vote of two-thirds of 
the Senators present could silence the debate. 

If numbers alone can produce the change, it ma 
happen. The Democrats now have a majority of 9. 
among them a goodly representation from the wing of 
the party that the President, in one of his rare factiond 
moments during the recent campaign, called “Northen 
radicals.” 

But the fact is that there is not one member of this 
group who could outmaneuver Senator Johnson in a 
game of hopscotch. He knows the rules of the Senate, 
and he knows men. 

Liberals tend to be voluble and not to listen to each 
other. While a liberal is raising his voice and filling the 
Congressional Record with volumes of protest and out- 
rage, Senator Johnson is researching the doubtful, 
finding out what measures are dear to a man’s heart, 
what committee post he dreams of filling some fine day. 

Senator Johnson was the finest leader of beleaguered 
troops—the Democrats had a margin of two last time- 
Washington has ever seen. Now the question is, can he 
hold an army in line? Mary McGrory 


reappear in uniform as chaplains. The 
latest is Rev. John F. Laboon Jr., a 1943 
Annapolis alumnus whose exploits as 





submarine officer earned him the Silver 





YCW ORGAN. In the Midwest, Aim, 
“a newspaper for all young working 
people,” has just successfully completed 
its first year of publication. This month- 
ly is edited at 1700 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 12, Ill. ($1 yearly). 


p> CHESTERTON GUIDE. The books, 
pamphlets, illustrations and_transla- 
tions done by G. K. Chesterton, togeth- 
er with his articles—those at least, 
which afterwards appeared in book 
form—are expertly listed in G. K. Ches- 
terton: A Bibliography, by John Sulli- 
van (Barnes & Noble, 208p., $6). Books 
and articles about “G.K.” are also listed. 


p TEACHER TRAINING. Loyola 
University of Chicago is undertaking 
studies in view of participation in the 
National Defense Education Act of 
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1958. One-third of Chicago’s elemen- 
tary and secondary public school prin- 
cipals are Loyola-trained. Says Presi- 
dent James F. Maguire, S.].: “As a com- 
munity university, serving Chicago, Lo- 
yola is most interested in answering the 
Government’s call to improve the skills 
and intellectual resources of our youth 
through intensive teacher education.” 


B MARIAN TRANSLATION. The 
America Press 1954 publication Mary 
and Modern Man edited by Thomas 
J. M. Burke, S.J., has just appeared in 
Spain as Maria y el Hombre Moderno. 
The translation is by Don Julio Aguilar 
(Ediciones Studium, Madrid). 


p NO CLAUSTROPHOBIA. It is not 
unusual for graduates of the service 
academies to enter the priesthood. Some 


Star. In 1946 he entered the Society of 
Jesus at Wernersville, Pa., and last Nov. 
7 he was assigned as Navy chaplain to 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


p> “BACON PRIEST.” The Dutch-bom 
Premonstratensian, Rev. Werenfried vat 
Straaten, of Antwerp, whose work d 
moral and material reconstruction it 
Germany has been described in thes 
pages (Am. 4/5/58), will visit the 
United States this summer. 


p> NEWSLETTER. To mark its 60th 
anniversary, Angel Guardian Home 
6301 12th Ave., Brooklyn 19, N. Y., has 
begun a bimonthly newsletter, Medi 
trix, for the foster parents of Ange 
Guardian Home’s 1.900 children. We 
wonder how many other such institu: 
tions follow this practice. R.A. 
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(Most Rev. Puuuie M. Hannan, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Washington and pastor of St. Patrick’s Church in the 
capital, made some important observations at the Na- 
tional Conference on Convert Work sponsored by the 
Paulist Fathers in Washington, D. C., October 21-23. 
Even in this summary form the bishop’s message is 
graphic and unmistakable. Eprror] 


T THE TIME of Newman’s entrance into the Church 
A there were great expectations of a mass conversion. 
Later, after the declaration of papal infallibility in 1870, 
Cardinal Manning thought insistence on authority 
would win over the English upper class and then there 
would be an avalanche of conversions in the middle and 
lower classes. In fact, the very opposite happened in 
the ranks of England’s Protestants. While the Estab- 
lished Church was trying to hold on to the people by 
keeping a firm grip on the upper classes, the “popu- 
larized” religion John Wesley had preached a century 
before was winning over large segments of the people. 


WHEN CULTURES DIFFER 


Every soul is of sufficient value to warrant an effort 
towards its conversion on its own merits. Take, for ex- 
ample, the problem of converting the colored in Wash- 
ington. If we remember what happened in England 
and in other places, we won't be angling for a few “big 
catches.” There is a great range of talent and tempera- 
ment among the colored people and what appeals to 
the intellectuals does not appeal to those who, like 
their counterparts in other races, wish to shout “Halle- 
lujah!” Some way must be devised of allowing them to 
make use of their temperament and natural genius, so 
- God will be praised by the talent He planted in 
them. 

For those who think this is a small matter, I suggest 
that some night in the middle of summer, preferably 
when the temperature is about 100, they walk up and 
down our Seventh or Ninth Street and listen to the 
thythmic beating and singing in the “store-front” 
churches. I am not saying that we should adopt all this 
without modification. I believe in law and order and 
decorum. But there must be some way of allowing 
people to express themselves, some way of communicat- 
ing to them the idea that the Church favors the expres- 
sion of their native character. 

I am reminded here of my visit last year to the shrine 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe, where Indian pilgrimage 
groups danced in the plaza, performing their native 
dances just as King David and the Israelites once did 
in their way. The uninitiated tourist thinks that this is 
all rather ridiculous, but that we ought to humor the 
Indians, So everybody takes pictures of them and the 
visitors go home saying: “Isn’t that a peculiar and out- 
— thing! When are they ever going to get civil- 
_ Sometimes I think we feel that our European heritage 
is the center of all Christian feeling and thought—and 
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so everybody else must be made to conform to it. But 
is it not legitimate to use the missionary principle of 
accommodation, to express Christian doctrine in the 
idiom of the people and to make them feel at home in 
singing and chanting in church? [The Holy See has 
alluded to this idea before, and very specifically, in an 
Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, Sept. 3, 
1958: “They (missionaries ) should organize pious exer- 
cises in such a way that the native faithful can express 
their religious devotion in the language and melodies 
of their own people.” | 

The fact is that today the Indian temperament pre- 
dominates in practically all of Latin America. The 
bishops I met in my Latin American tour told me that 
the faith was held, especially during times of Masonic 
influence in government, by the rugged tenacity of the 
Indian temperament and its devotion to our Blessed 
Mother, a devotion expressed in their own way. There 
is a great deal to be said in favor of this kind of 
temperament. 

I was in Mexico for the celebration of the 40th an- 
niversary of the present Constitution. It is one of the 
most anti-Catholic and antireligious constitutions ever 
written. But every bus, every taxi, every car had a little 
statue of either the Blessed Mother or the Sacred Heart. 
There was not a person there who did not admit that it 
was the apparition of the Blessed Mother to an Indian, 
Juan Diego, which convinced him that Christ and the 
Blessed Mother were really interested in the people of 
Mexico. And therefore the people feel free to have an 
exuberant, native devotion, which they retain despite 
government prohibitions in religious matters. The Con- 
stitution may be completely anti-Catholic but the 
people are Catholic, at least in temperament and cul- 
ture. 


THROUGH MANY DOORS 


Instead of adhering coldly and rigidly to some Eu- 
ropean devotional outlook, shouldn’t we have at least 
one ear listening to the native aspirations of the people 
we must convert? Shouldn't we gauge our devotional 
instruction by their culture, and adapt to the needs 
of the people, in a legitimate way, those parts of the 
liturgy which are to be recited? It certainly would help 
us in Washington and, I dare say, in a great many other 
cities in the United States. The fact is that at Eastertime 
everybody is supposed to sing Alleluia, though Alleluia 
often becomes an anemic sort of squeak, generally in 
badly done Gregorian chant. 

We should try to work out something that will bring 
Christ—I don’t say to the masses, because that is a com- 
pletely un-Christian word—but to the majority of the 
people according to their temperament and_back- 
ground. When they walk into a Catholic church they 
should know they are walking into the house of God, 
but they should also feel as much at home as if they 
were with the Holy Family in that cave at Bethlehem. 

#Pumr M. HANNAN 
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John XXIII—Pope of Church Unity 


eae THE VIEWPOINT of maximum impact on world 
opinion, Christmas is the best time for a major 
papal address. In our times of war, of tensions and of 
divided counsels the themes of peace and unity emerge 
naturally from the commemoration of the birth of the 
Prince of Peace. This is the time of year when most men 
call a halt to their material and self-centered pursuits 
and are more receptive to a message of inspiration and 
good will. 

The late Pius XII of happy memory made the most of 
this sacred season of the year. It was only appropriate 
that Pope John XXIII, on the first Christmas of his own 
pontificate, should have recalled at some length the 
part that the Christmas radio messages had played in 
the pastoral and teaching apostolate of his predecessor. 
In 19 discourses, the late Pontiff built up a body of 
profound commentary, earnest discourse and bright 
encouragement from which the contemporary world 
benefited enormously. The words “unity and peace,” 
as John XXIII said in his own Christmas address, de- 
livered December 22 in response to greetings from the 
Dean of the College of Cardinals, summed up the 
living substance of the teaching of Pius XII. 

If we may hazard a well-founded conjecture, we 
believe that peace and unity—particularly the latter— 
will continue to be the papal theme of Christmases in 
the future. The Pope’s words on Church unity reflect, 
and not for the first time, his deep personal concern 
for the reconciliation of the dissident or Orthodox 
Christians. He recalled past efforts by Orthodox leaders 
of the Middle East to establish some kind of accord 
among the religions of the civilized world. In this 
project the present Pope seems to have had a personal 
part. It failed to produce any immediate effect. But 


the new Pope feels, perhaps, that Church unity may, 
in God’s providence, be the special mission of his 
pontificate: “We intend to pursue humbly but with 
earnestness the task to which we are encouraged by the 
words and example of Jesus the divine Good Shepherd, 
... that all may be one.” 

If this precious gift of religious unity is ever achieved, 
the peace of all nations is bound to benefit therefrom, 
As the Pope expressed it: “Why should not this unity 
of the Catholic Church, oriented directly and by divine 
mission to the interests of the spiritual order, not work 
also for the reconciliation of the different races and 
nations which are themselves resolved to create a 
society marked by the canons of justice and fraternity” 

The Pope’s stress on Church unity will receive special 
attention in the days just ahead, as the Church Unity 
Octave is celebrated during January 18-25. This ques- 
tion is bedeviled with a host of historical and psy- 
chological problems, not to speak of theological 
dilemmas. Earlier Popes, particularly those since Leo 
XIII, have striven mightily in this field, but with slow 
progress. The long residence of the new Pontiff in the 
Middle East, along with the fact that today offers more 
favorable opportunities for fruitful discussions, may 
help to move this momentous issue further along the 
road to consummation. In this connection, it cannot be 
overlooked that the Pope’s words are doubtless beamed 
also at Christian groups behind the Iron Curtain, and 
above all at those of the Church of Russia. There is no 
Iron Curtain that can stop the cultivation of good 
fraternal relations with fellow Christians, our “separated 
brethren,” in the Soviet Union. Men of good will every- 
where will pray, with John XXIII, for a speedy end to 
this thousand-year scandal. 


On Being Without Newspapers 


UR READERS outside of New York City may possibly 
have been looking on us of late with a modicum of 
envy. We were, as you know, without daily newspapers 
in the city for over two weeks. What a happy surcease, 
some may think; what a relief not to be battered by 
headlines, nudged by gossip, shocked by revelations. 
The busy world, at least so far as it filters in to us 
through the pages of the daily paper, retreats for a 
while, and the moratorium gives us time, perhaps, to 
think a little more than usual. Any really big news can 
be caught on the radio or TV; meanwhile, think of the 
time saved and nerves unjangled when we are not 
forced to live in the world’s turmoil as the papers serve 
it up to us. 
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There is something to this point of view, to be sure. 
The intellectual fodder provided by some of the metro- 
politan papers would hardly be missed in any mental 
diet; a period of forced abstention from such fare cat 
indeed be a boon in disguise. But the serious and re- 
sponsible papers are missed and ought to be missed by 
serious readers. They perform a function in contemp0- 
rary life that cannot be fulfilled by any other medium 
of communication. And this is true not only of the re- 
sponsible papers in New York City, but of similar 
papers anywhere. 

First of all, such papers are almost essential to those 
working in the type of journalism with which AMERICA 
is concerned. The flow of news, especially overseas dis- 
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patches, and the wide coverage of the great newspapers 
provide us with much of the material on which we 
reflect and comment. Without such competent spade 
work done for us, our comment would tend to be out- 
dated and even unrealistic. Perhaps this is the occasion, 
accordingly, for us to voice our sincere thanks for the 
conscientious work of such papers as the New York 
Times and the Herald Tribune. The editors of AMERICA 
missed them sorely and prayed earnestly for their re- 
appearance. 

But there is a deeper sense in which the great daily 
papers were missed—or ought to have been—by a re- 
flective reader. If sensational journalism keeps its read- 
ers too much in contact with aspects of the world that 
might better be ignored, responsible journalism labors 
to broaden our sense of the oneness of the world. 
Though they may never have spelled it out as part of 
their editorial policy, such papers remind us daily that 
there is indeed one human family: what happens to the 
Hungarians or the Chinese, the fates of disarmament 
conferences and relief measures, the political and social 
problems of France or Brazil—the whole sweep of the 


world’s business, trials, hopes and triumphs—are spread 
before us daily and dramatically in the pages of the 
press. And one who reads to assess and learn is in- 
evitably—if he but stop to think about it—being chal- 
lenged to realize that “no man is an island.” 

That sense of the oneness, the common humanity of 
the world, can be a prelude, especially for the Catholic 
reader of the daily press, to a deepening realization of 
the sublime mystery of the Mystical Body. The slow 
and often agonizing progress of mankind toward politi- 
cal, economic and cultural unity seems in God's provi- 
dence to be a condition for the growth, on the super- 
natural plane, of Christ’s Mystical Body, the Church. 

Insofar as the responsible press broadens a reader’s 
catholic interest, it serves as a perhaps unwitting hand- 
maid to widen his concern and sympathy for all the 
world and all the people in it—and what is this but an 
opportunity for the exercise of love and charity? The 
great newspapers of the world may not be edited and 
produced in this spirit; but they can be read with such 
a motive. That’s why—among other reasons—we missed 
our daily papers. 


Looking Back from Chile 


ve the October and November issues of a leading 
Latin American monthly, Mensaje (Casilla 597, 
Santiago de Chile), a visitor from down there who 
spent four seminary years in the United States tries to 
explain to his feliow citizens “The Paradox of U. S. 
Catholicism.” His observations tell us nothing particu- 
larly new, nothing that we have not heard about our- 
selves many times before. But he has looked at us 
keenly and sympathetically. It is good, from time to 
time, to see ourselves through the eyes of a perceptive 
visitor. 

One thing he admires is the closeness of our priests 
and people. It is unheard of, he says, for a priest in 
Latin America to be associated in any way with 
dancing, even with a dance in the family circle. Yet in 
the United States priests organize and sponsor, not 
only basketball games, but dances, too. This proximity 
of priest to parishioner is all to the good, he concludes, 
as is the parishioners’ tendency to find their friendships 
and relaxation in parish activities. 

He marvels at our parochial school system—for which 
Latin America could well envy us, he states. In his 
opinion, our colleges and universities are good—even 
better than we consider them ourselves. On the social 
level the Church in the United States appears to be 
active. He finds it encouraging that the typical pastor 
seems interested in his flock’s housing and that priests 
will sometimes join a picket line to protest unfair work- 
ing conditions imposed on their parishioners. The ad- 
vice to priests in Europe and in Latin America has 
been: “Go to the poor!” But in the United States, this 
observer feels, the Church has in general always been 
with the poor. ; 

Certain other aspects of our Catholicism, however, 
left him less enthusiastic. For instance, he was scandal- 
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ized, as are so many who come here, by the divisions 
between white and Negro Catholics. He sees “the 
supreme paradox of U. S. Catholicism” in the custom, 
which prevails in some of our Southern parishes, where- 
by the whites go first to the communion rail, and only 
after them the Negroes. 

The loyalty of U. S. Catholics to their faith is ap- 
parent to the Mensaje writer. However, he feels that we 
go too far, that our loyalty makes us unwilling even to 
discuss defects in the structure and personnel of our 
Church. Thus, in theology and sociology courses we 
look, he judges, not for the facts, but only for “argu- 
ments to rebut those who impugn the Church.” Euro- 
peans and Latin Americans speak in a more detached 
way about the Church—for the Church’s own good, he 
concludes. 

In general, Catholics here seem to him to have the 
strengths and weaknesses of a “new people.” As recent 
immigrants (and in this respect we differ from most 
Latin Americans), we have had to compete in this 
adopted country, even on the religious plane. That 
competition has strengthened our faith and our practice 
of its teachings, but he feels that it has driven us too 
much in on ourselves. Thus we seem to him amazingly 
conservative in international matters—at the same time 
that we are liberal on national issues. 

If the hundreds of seminarians who now each year 
come from Latin America to this country for their 
studies analyze us as sharply and as sympathetically as 
has this visitor, then our two continents are far closer 
today than they have been in past decades. Past gaps 
in mutual understanding are gradually but surely being 
filled in by visits back and forth between the two halves 
of our hemisphere. At any rate, we are no longer total 
strangers to each other. 
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Danger: Too Little Latin 


Walter M. Abbott 


rasMuS Hay Hic Scuoor in Brooklyn looks like 
E a college transplanted from Oxford University. 

The illusion persists even after one has passed 
through the Gothic entrance under the lofty Gothic 
tower; a porter’s lodge and a spacious “quad” beyond 
with lawn and trees remind one of St. John’s, Oxford. 
There is a large wooden building in the middle of the 
quad, and that, of course, looks out of place in an 
environment of stone walls and towers. More is out of 
joint here, however, than a mere architectural detail. 
This is the school which used to have the reputation 
of being the public Latin school of New York City. 
Twenty years ago there were about 2,000 students in 
this high-ranking institution, and every one of them 
studied Latin; today the school has an enrollment of 
6,500 and there are only 300 studying Latin. Twenty 
years ago there were more than twenty full-time 
teachers of Latin; today there are only two teachers of 
Latin left. 

When asked if some other school in the city had 
become New York's Latin school, Dr. Harry Wedeck, 
head of Erasmus Hall’s Latin department, replied that 
there is no public school in the city which can claim 
the title today. The picture of foreign language studies 
in New York's public schools provided by Dr. Theo- 
dore Huebner, the city’s Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages, reveals that the study of Latin in the nation’s 
largest city has been steadily declining in the last few 
years. 

In 1918, out of a total of 61,191 students in New 
York City’s public school language classes, 13,686 were 
studying Latin. Ten years later the number of students 
taking Latin had doubled (27,305), although the total 
of students taking languages had not quite doubled 
(115,089). In 1938 there were 21,244 taking Latin, out 
of 153,621 studying languages; in 1948, 11,465, out of 
135,593; in 1958, 4,752, out of 169,893. The dimensions 
of the decline in the study of Latin are seen still more 
clearly when one takes into account the total number 
of students in the language-studying years of the 
school system (junior and senior high school): in 1918, 
62,820; in 1928, 145,925; in 1938, 257,508; in 1948, 
325,877; in 1958, 406,970. For dramatic effect one might 
flourish the fact that today, out of New York City’s 
nearly one million public school students, only 4,752 
are studying Latin. But that is only a superficially sig- 





Fr. ABBOTT, s.J., recently assigned to the editorial staff 
of America, studied classical languages at Oxford. 
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nificant fact. The more valid comparison is the one 
between the 4,752 Latin students and the 406,970 in the 
language-studying years. 

If what has happened to Erasmus Hall High School 
and New York City is typical of what has been hap. 
pening in America’s large cities, there is plenty of 
reason for concern. 

Some churchmen regard the situation as a threat to 
the flow of vocations to the priesthood. It is this writer’ 
opinion, however, that schools for delayed vocations 
like St. Philip Neri in Haverhill, Mass., and college 
semester-courses and summer schools like Loyola 
(Chicago) University’s annual program in pre-semi- 
nary Latin can adequately take care of public school 
graduates who need instruction in Latin in order to 
enter a seminary. More and more minor seminaries are 
taking in students who have no training in Latin; 
special courses are given in the seminary itself. 

There is an entirely different matter that causes 
anxiety to college and university professors of human- 
istic studies. Two years ago a committee on educational 
training and trends, set up by the American Philological 
Association, presented a remarkable public statement in 
newspapers and journals around the country. Briefly, 
it declared that one-half the nation’s public schools 
offer no language courses whatsoever, apart from Eng- 
lish; approximately 400,000 public school youths study 
Latin each year; of the 400,000, however, only about 
20,000 take more than two years of the subject, mainly 
because only fifty per cent of the schools which offer 
language studies give Latin beyond the second year. 
It is from these 20,000 students that most of the future 
teachers of public school Latin are to be drawn if 
there are to be any teachers at all. Many of these 
students will not go to college; the majority of the 
rest who do go on will not enter the teaching profes- 
sion; as the resulting trickle of recruits becomes smaller 
and smaller, the present teachers grow older, and more 
and more retire each year. The committee concluded 
its report by urging the introduction of third- and 
fourth-year Latin into the curriculum. 


A DISTURBING TREND 


The main concern of the classical scholars who made 
up the committee was for the transmission of Wester 
culture. As they saw it, the study of Latin was essential 
for the purpose. Public school administrators, at least 
in the large cities, as we shall see, do not seem to have 
been impressed by that argument. It is commonly felt 
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that the study of literature and history in the vernacular 
achieves the cultural aims adequately enough in the 
large-scale enterprise that public school education has 
become. But there is something else at stake which 
should impress all public school administrators who 
have a developed social conscience. 

The percentage of high school students taking Latin 
in the nation as a whole has been steadily declining. 
According to the U. S. Department of State and Unesco 
figures for 1957 the record is as follows: in 1900, 50.6 
per cent of America’s high school students were taking 
Latin; in 1915, 37.3 per cent; in 1928, 22 per cent; in 
1934, 16 per cent; in 1949, 7.8 per cent; in 1955, 6.9 
per cent. If the boards of education in our cities let the 
study of Latin continue to decline, they will have been 
responsible for two very unfortunate developments in 
American social history. 

The decline and demise of Latin in the public schools 
will mean that henceforth public school students will 
take it for granted that eminence in scholarship in the 
humanities is not within their reach; such a career will 
be strictly for the products of private schools or of 
foreign schools. The humanities embrace that entire 
section of the spectrum of learning which includes 
language studies, literature, the fine arts, history, phi- 
losophy and theology. Henceforth the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country will draw their real scholars in 
all those subjects from private school graduates or from 
other countries where Latin will still be studied in 
public secondary schools as well as in private schools. 
American public school students will be able to aim for 
eminence only in science, technology and business. And 
the United States will have to give up hope of main- 
taining a high place in indigenous humanistic scholar- 
ship; the private schools simply will not be able to 
supply the demand. 


WHERE ARE THE LATIN STUDENTS? 


Perhaps the reader doubts that a knowledge of Latin 
is necessary for real scholarship in the humanistic sub- 
jects. There are many people lecturing about philos- 
ophy in this country who do not know Latin; many 
university professors of history, art, music and theology 
have only a nodding acquaintance with the language 
of Tacitus, Augustine, Boethius and Erasmus. This is a 
situation which many people, especially young people, 
have come to accept as normal. The fact is, however, 
that there must be maintained a reservoir of real 
scholars from whom all such intelligent purveyors of 
knowledge derive the material of their lectures, and the 
real scholar must know the language of his predeces- 
sors. Until modern times, that language was Latin. It is, 
therefore, simply a historical necessity that the true 
scholar in the field of humanities must know Latin. 

As we have seen, various surveys consulted by the 
American Philological Association’s committee indicate 
that about 400,000 public high school students are 
studying Latin in this country at present, most of them 
or the more or less unprofitable period of two years. 
But where are these students who constitute the 6.9 
Per cent of American high school students taking Latin? 
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We have seen that only 4,752 of them are in the nation’s 
largest city. Where are the others? 

The Chicago board of education cannot provide a 
statistical study like Dr. Huebner’s in New York, and its 
figures for 1958 have not yet been compiled. Personal 
inquiries around the city, however, reveal that in Chi- 
cago itself there is nothing like a Latin school, and 
there is scarcely a public high school with an outstand- 
ing record or department in Latin. Fenger High School 
might be mentioned, but it is in no way outstanding. 
The fact is that Latin is not stressed by school ad- 
ministrators in Chicago. Where it is taught it seldom 
is carried through more than two years. What the city 
does possess and can be proud of is a little band of de- 
voted and very capable teachers who, with a bit of 
genuine encouragement, could do a much ‘etter job 
than they are being allowed to do. And tha is a story 
which one meets again and again in the cities of the 
nation. 

In Saint Louis, Soldan High School formerly had 
the reputation of being the best public school for Latin 
—the “former” days are commonly reckoned as the days 
before January, 1955 when the schools were integrated. 
Otto P. Rost, the principal, notes that there have been 
changes in the curriculum because of the great differ- 
ence in the make-up of the student body, and that 
difference he traces to difference in socio-economic 
background and a multi-track curriculum. He adds, 
however, that the school’s enrollment in Latin is greater 
today than it was ten years ago. What does that mean? 
In 1948 during the first semester there were four classes 
with 82 pupils; in the second semester the number had 
dropped to 72. At present there is one teacher of Latin 
and a total of 103 pupils enrolled in four classes. R. M. 
Inbody, Secondary Education Superintendent, states 
that there are 911 students studying Latin this year in 
the city’s public schools, out of a total number of 3,824 
in language classes. (There are 14,468 students in the 
city’s high schools). 

In Los Angeles Dr. Hilario S$. Pefia, supervisor of 
foreign languages, reports an increase in the number 
of students taking Latin over last year: 4,871, compared 
with 4,452 in 1957. The total number of students in 
foreign language classes during 1957 was 35,551; in 
1958-59 it is 40,462. 

In San Francisco information was not forthcoming 
from the board of education, 
but Lowell High School seems 
to have the reputation of being 
the best public school for 
Latin. Inquiries there reveal 
that Lowell offers four years of 
Latin, but there is such a small 
enrollment that the third and 
fourth years are combined. In 
1938 Lowell High had about 
450 students in 15 Latin classes, 
and there were three teachers; 
in 1945 there were eleven Latin 
classes; in 1948 only nine, with 
two teachers. Each year since 








1948 there has been a variation of from eight to ten 
classes. This year 198 students are taking Latin; there 
are eight classes, and two teachers of Latin. 

The general trend in the big cities has been, there- 
fore, a steady decline. There is some good news, how- 
ever, from Boston. The total enrollment of the Boston 
public high schools has decreased from 34,443 in 1938 
to 19,228 in 1958. In 1948, however, there were 4,734 
pupils taking Latin in 15 high schools (25 per cent of 
all high school pupils) and in 1958 there were 5,259 
pupils enrolled in Latin in 12 high schools (28 per cent 
of all high school students). There are two Latin 
schools which account for about 4,000 of these students. 

In a city whose high schools are generally small— 
averaging about 1,000 pupils—Boston Latin School for 
Boys is a unique giant with more than 2,500 students. 
Every boy in the school must take Latin, except per- 
haps a hundred seniors who have decided to head for 
technological or engineering schools. There is a separate 
Latin school for girls with about 1,500 pupils, all taking 
Latin. 

At Boston’s Latin school for boys there are this year 
17 regular teachers of Latin and one substitute. When 
the present head of the school’s Latin department, Jo- 
seph W. Hopkinson, entered the school as a student in 
1919, there were about 1,000 pupils (all taking Latin ) 
and 10 teachers in the department (some teaching 
other subjects as well as Latin); in 1923 there were 
about 1,400 pupils and 13 Latin teachers (again, some 
also teaching other subjects). In 1929, when Mr. Hop- 
kinson joined the faculty, there were almost 2,200 
pupils and 16 Latin teachers. Since 1950 the enrol!ment 
of the school has been going up steadily and there 
have been between 16 and 18 teachers of Latin. In the 
whole country there is no other public school anything 
like Boston Latin. 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 

Boston’s unique Latin schools account for 4,000 of 
the nation’s approximately 400,000 Latin students. Five 
of the nation’s largest cities account for another 15,000. 
The rest of the 400,000 are scattered across the country 
in the smaller cities and the towns. The high schools in 
towns around Chicago, for example, furnish a much 
brighter picture than Chicago itself. Without going as 
far as York Community or Hinsdale, one can cite schools 
in suburbs immediately adjoining Chicago's city limits 
—for instance, in order of excellence, New Trier High 
School in Winnetka, Oak Park-River Forest High 
School and Evanston High School. These schools have 
four-year programs and excellent faculties. They stress 
Latin and do a serious job; they have sizable classes 
with many students preparing in them for college work 
in the Ivy League schools of the East. But the bright- 
ness of the picture is immediately dimmed by con- 
sideration of two unfortunate facts. 

1) Problem of the Small Schools. As we have seen, 
half of the nation’s schools offer no language courses 
at all. Most of the schools in this class are schools with 
small enrollments. This is true of Massachusetts, where 
only six per cent of the public schools do not offer 
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Latin, and it is true of Minnesota, where 70 per cent 
of the high schools offer no language program at all, 

There is a solution to this unfortunate situation, but, 
as John H. Brougham points out in a study of Latin in 
Massachusetts public schools, it may prove politically 
difficult. He recommends the creation of regional high 
schools with minimum enrollments of, ideally, 60) 
pupils to supplant scattered local schools with small 
enrollments. Then full teaching programs in Latin and 
other subjects would be possible and there would bea 
more economical administration generally. Many States, 
including Massachusetts, have enacted laws giving 
financial assistance to towns which combine to form 
regional schools. More towns would seek such legisla- 
tion, or take advantage of it, if colleges and universities 
would restore the foreign language requirement for ad- 
mission and graduation. Hardly one-third now insist on 
a foreign language for admission. 

2) Problem of the City Schools. The bulk of Amer. 
ica’s population is still in the cities. There is great con- 
cern about the decline of educational standards in city 
schools with large numbers of Negroes and others not 
quite so white as the ruddy-complexioned people of the 
so-called white race. The great concern over the decline 
of standards is often a wasteful sign of unwillingness 
to face reality. School boards, teachers and guidance 
counselors may have to work a little harder if there is 
not a cultured home environment to cooperate with 
them, but the new students they have in their schools 
are just as intelligent as the old ones were, and they 
would be as responsive to the humanistic value of Latin 
as any previous generation of immigrants has been. 

If more earnest efforts are not made by school boards 
in our large cities, standards will go down even further 
and the administrators will have failed in one of their 
major responsibilities. This will result because some- 
where along the line the heart went out of the job and 
race played hob with a trust that should know no color 
bar. Whatever their racial origin may be, the future 
teachers, who are now students in our public schools 
should get the training in Latin which will be helpful to 
them whether they teach English or foreign languages, 
history, philosophy or religion. Some of these young 
people should become scholars; for them, Latin is es 
sential. 

Such realistic critics of the situation as Prof. Sterling 
Dow of Harvard think that many public school at- 
ministrators of the country may not listen to a plea for 
concern about the future position of America’s humat- 
istic scholarship. Many are so absorbed in more pressil 
practical matters that they will hearken only to pride 
pricking charges such as that they are failing the chil 
dren entrusted to their care, or that they are slipping 
behind other school systems in standards, enrollments 
and placements in college. 

The day may come when all those practical charges 
will be seen as indictments leading to a conviction of 
effective, if not intentional, sabotage of America’s hi 
manistic scholarship. The danger can be averted by 
reflection and a change of heart in the board room 
and guidance offices of our public school systems. 
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Feature X 


The craze for hula-hoops 
that swept the country last 
fall reminds Doran HurLey 
of what hoops meant to gen- 
erations not too far behind 
us. Here he introduces us 
again to the “old parish” 
about which he has written 
so often in these pages. 














hn I went in our crowded New York streets 
last fall, hoops of blue, green and yellow whirled 
about me. I parried and evaded them and, as a literary 
man, thought of Dickens’ Artful Dodger. I thought of 
good Catholic Major Bowes, too. Remember?—* Round 
and ‘round she goes, and where she stops nobody 
knows.” That was the slogan of his radio Amateur Hour. 

Why should I think of the present craze for hoops 
in terms of my own American Catholicism? Well, for 
one thing, Mrs. Patrick Crowley, whom some AMERICA 
readers will remember, once told me that in her day, 
just after the Civil War, it was pretentiousness that 
used to prompt the urchins’ cry: “Hoops and no flour 
in the house!” She made it plain that it was her Catholic 
neighbors with lofty social ideas rather than the Uni- 
tarian or Congregationalist “Yankees” who 
were being thus ridiculed. 

My own mother used to tell me that in 
her teens (she would have been nearing 
ninety now) fashionable hoops, flaring out 
a woman's dress, were: an ordeal to swing 
into the pew at Mass. Mother’s own hoops 
must have been only half-hoops, in the later 
era of the bustle, but probably there were 
old ladies who held on to the earlier fash- 
ions, At all events, she once told me that 
Father Murphy, priest of the lone parish 
church in our New England city—a church 
that is now a cathedral—used to bellow: 
Dg the ladies have adjusted themselves, Mass will 
egin.” 

I mention these things because there is so little 
emphasis on how Catholics shared things American in 
their own particular way, fifty or one hundred years 
ago. 


THE OLD BARREL HOOP 


I grew up into a later era, of course, but my boy- 
hood was still the era when the family bought a barrel 
of flour, a sack of sugar and great jugs of vinegar and 
New Orleans molasses. (On second thought it was a 
small crockery jug of vinegar, cylindrical in shape, that 
later was used as a hot-water bottle to put your feet 
on in bed during the long, bitter New England winter 
nights. ) 

_ No matter. When a new barrel of flour was wheeled 
in, the old barrel became an ash barrel. Food, refuse 
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and the ashes from the kitchen range and the parlor 
stove were separately deposited in garbage cans and 
ash barrels. (Did any one of you ever have to sift ashes 
down in the cellar? ) 

Broken-down ash barrels were a treasure. They gave 
forth hoops. The slogan of my boyhood day was, “Oh, 
go roll your hoop!” That meant, “Go ’way!”—or in the 
less mannerly idiom of today, “Drop dead!” There were, 
of course, other hoops than barrel hoops; the more 
fortunate owned iron wheel-rims that could be con- 
trolled with a hooked iron rod like a poker with a 
crooked end. But most of us were content with a barrel 
hoop, knocking the nails out and saving the staves for 
primitive skis. 

In my boyhood, unfortunately—and here we go 
American Catholic again—barrel hoops were at a prem- 
ium in the Old Parish because the girls always seemed 
to be older than the boys, and the girls always pre- 
empted the barrel hoops! Why? Don’t you know? Well 
—if you are that young—at every Old Parish show there 
was always a Hoop Drill. Many were the afternoons 
that I sat subdued, winding colored crepe paper around 
hoops in the hope of seeing them later used in practice 
for the Hoop Drill. 


THE HOOP DRILL 


I cannot now describe for you a Hoop Drill, but I 
recall it as a fairyland sort of thing. Girls used to put 
their hair up and let their skirts down in those days; 
even scrubby little girls were allowed to do 
just that for the Hoop Drill. They wore all 
sorts of tarlatan costumes, and carried lovely 
hoops which they would wave and present 
to one another and to the audience in a 
series of maneuvers. But the hoops, all col- 
orfully entwined, were always held high by 
slim graceful arms. There was none of this 
current business of wiggling the hoops. Our 
Hoop Drill girls neither rocked nor rolled. 
They were as sedate in their bodily move- 
ments as Sister Mary Walter herself. More 
sedate, for she was full of fun—what we 
used to call “a caution” in the Old Parish. 

I suppose that one of these days I shall see a physical- 
culture Sister photographed as she uses one of the new 
body-whirling hoops to teach a class. Perish the 
thought!—though I may think of a few Monsignori I 
am not personally acquainted with who might try the 
exercise to reduce their portliness. But not in the vesti- 
bule! 

No. What I like to think of is how my dearest Old 
Pastor once used the instance of the Hoop Drill and 
our boyish rolling of barrel bindings to point a lesson 
for us. The circle, he told us, represents the infinity of 
God; it is a symbol of Him who has no beginning and 
no end. He also pointed out to us that same circle on 
the Celtic cross, which I have cherished ever since. I 
wonder if good Sister Patrick and good Sister Brigid 
are using the present hoop fad as he did, to make 
known to youngsters infinity and eternity of God? 

Doran Hurey 
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The Canned-Emotion Industry 


Norbert Mublen 


OUGHLY ONE out of every fifteen Americans uses 
R: greeting card when he wants to express his 
emotions. He may send it to his wife, his father, 
his loathed competitor—or to his next-door neighbor 
whose boy has recovered from an attack of the flu, or 
whose little girl has graduated from nursery school. 
He may want to make known his feelings of love, con- 
tempt, sympathy, sadness, cheer, gratitude. He may pre- 
fer to express himself in simple, sentimental, sophis- 
ticated, witty or vulgar ways. In every case there is a 
card available to do it all for him. 

And the recipient of his message will answer him by 
the same means—by picking and mailing a card which 
says “Thank You,” or perhaps “Sorry I Didn’t Thank 
You.” Or one can select and sign a nicely illustrated 
card enunciating “Get Lost!” (if not “Drop Dead!” ). To 
judge from the cards on sale, the variety of human 
events and of the emotions which accompany them is 
almost endless, but the range of possible responses is 
exhausted by less than half a dozen two-word sen- 
tences. 

Over 250 manufacturers are now engaged in the 
production of greeting cards. It has become a big busi- 
ness. About 10,000 new kinds of cards come off the 
presses of Hallmark every year. Hallmark is the giant 
in the field; the total industry offers about twice Hall- 
mark’s output. At least 2 billion cards are now sold 
every year in the United States. On a per capita basis, 
every American buys at least 11 cards each year. If 
babies and other people unlikely to be greeting-card 
addicts are not counted, individual consumption is, of 
course, even more impressive. 


TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE? 


There are several rather obvious reasons for this 
great greeting-card craze which set in after the war 
and took momentum in the past five years. First of all, 
Johnny can’t—or doesn’t like to—write. A substantial 
number of Johnnies and Janes find it so distasteful or 
difficult to use their own written word as a means of 
communication that they prefer to use the ready-made 
product instead. 

Once upon a time a little boy used to compose a 
letter to his grandparents to thank them for their 
present, even if it took him a whole afternoon and 





Mr. MUHLEN, a free-lance writer and U. S. correspon- 
dent for several European newspapers, is presently in 
Europe on a three-month inspection visit. 
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several chewed-off pencils. In the same distant past a 
young man worth his salt dreamed up his love letters 
and the one he sent them to would treasure them ty 
read in her last days. Fathers, from the Earl of Chester. 
field to F. Scott Fitzgerald, passed on their wisdom in 
affectionate, helpful letters to their offspring. In fact, 
time was when people wrote each other merely for the 
joy of writing letters that would be read and answered 
—for the pleasure of written, lasting conversation. Now 
letter writing is becoming obsolete. The prefabricated 
message, penned by a hired hand on the production 
line, takes over. “Gee, Mom,” exclaimed Steve, aged 
11, when his mother read him a jingle she had written 
when he left for summer camp, “Isn’t it wonderful! 
You can make up your own greeting cards!” 

Apparently a great many Johnnies and Janes can't- 
or won’t—read, either. This is indicated by the fact 
that the pictures rather than the few words which ac. 
company them play the main role in the appearance 
and content of most cards. Visual symbols are sub- 
stituted for the alphabet—following the lead of tele- 
vision, comic books, kindergarten education. Even 
when the illustration is missing, as happens in excep- 
tional cards, the message consists of a few words of 
Basic English printed in characters like the ones used 
in a reading clinic. 


TO SPEAK OR NOT TO SPEAK? 


Greeting cards supply ersatz not merely for written 
conversation but also for the spoken word. From Madi- 
son Avenue to Main Street in some towns we knov, 
office girls gather at lunchtime to study and show each 
other the cards which their fellow employes gave o 
sent them that morning. The cards are passed around 
between hamburgers and milkshakes and giggles, The 
messages range from requests for dates to nasty insults 
The same thing is happening in some high schools. |s 
this method of conversing, courting, scolding—by the 
mute exchange of printed and illustrated bits of cart: 
board—merely a passing fad? Or is a new sign language 
of nearly inarticulate people evolving? At present we 
can say that most greeting cards are employed as sub- 
stitutes for the written, rather than the spoken word 
But what is to come? 

The tendency of postwar Americans to move to new 
habitations—which William H. Whyte explored in The 
Organization Man—may be another reason for th 
greeting-card boom. People on the move from ole 
Levittown to the next like to keep some contact with 
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their former neighbors and friends. If this causes a 
growing volume of. correspondence, the contents re- 
main as impersonal, standardized and functional as the 
very houses in which they are written and to which 
they are addressed. With no lawnmowers to be bor- 
rowed and no community meetings to be arranged, 
little of a personal nature seems left for former neigh- 
bors to tell each other except “Greetings!” (with a 
drawing of a mail box in the front yard) or “Our Third 
One Has Arrived” (illustrated by a baby with a very 
friendly grin). 

Stripped down to essentials and ritualized in their 
social warmth, greeting cards serve well the social 
relationships of the development dwellers. In fact, 
greeting cards prove Jacques Maritain’s recent obser- 
vation that many Americans are so preoccupied with 
friendliness toward all that neither time nor place is 
left for real friendship. 


WAYS AND MEANS 

The original greeting cards, as they turned up toward 
the end of the 19th century, were Christmas cards and 
Valentine cards. These, incidentally, are still the best- 
sellers. Next in popularity come “best wishes” on the 
occasion of other religious and secular holidays and 
private celebrations—birthdays, weddings, anniver- 
saries, graduations. A whole new series of special days 
was invented: Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, and so on. 
On these days our folkways prescribe that a card be 
sent. Formal occasions are not the only ones that now 
call for a card. In the stores there are voluminous col- 
lections under such headings as “Humorous,” “Illness 
and Cheer”—and some are even specially designed for 
no occasion whatsoever—“Just Wanted to Say Hello’; 
“No News... .” 

Modern cards do not merely express something like 
birthday wishes; they spell out the personal facts of 
the case. “To a Four-Year old on her Birthday from her 
Dad,” one card says. Another: “To a Dad on his Seven- 
tieth.” And another: “To my Wife after her Operation.” 
The variety of human emotions and situations can be 
standardized and covered with amazing ease—on greet- 
ing cards. 

Cards have recently become quite status-conscious 
and prestige-minded. They serve to advertise the “class” 
of their sender. If a man wants to show off, he can 
spend ten dollars on a card decorated with a piece of 
mink or with a few fake diamonds—and “hand-painted 
by well-known artist.” But the overwhelming majority 
of cards, of course, belong to the great middle class. 

On the whole, the “art” of the greeting cards is on a 
higher level than their “literature.” The pictures are 
better than the writing; the cartoons wittier than the 
jokes. True, one finds many vulgar or syrupy, pre- 
tentious or slick illustrations—but their texts are almost 
always of low quality. Greeting cards with verse by 
Ogden Nash and a few other good writers have aroused 
no response at all among card-buyers, but illustrations 
by fine artists have proved quite successful. Contem- 
poraries, from Rouault and George Grosz to Paul Stein- 
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berg and Grandma Moses, as well as good reproduc- 
tions of Old Masters, or of Currier and Ives prints, 
mass-produced on cards, enjoy continuous popularity. 
Perhaps the greeting card is going to open to younger 
artists a new form and field in which their creations re- 
flect emotions and thoughts of the people in the visual 
age. 

Since the early 1950’s, cards have become a medium 
also for the expression of insults, contempt, hatred or 
aggression. At least one out of ten cards today conveys 
hostility. Many stores specialize in that type. The re- 
cipients of the cards are called names—again in stan- 
dardized forms—or charged with unpleasant traits. 
Many of these vicious messages are designed as holiday 
or anniversary cards. Perhaps the social pressure to 
send a card on these days makes some people rebel, 
either against that pressure or against the personal feel- 
ings that they are expected to voice. They conform at 
least to the extent of sending a card, but they send a 
message of hatred. 

It seems significant that many of these insulting cards 
look like conventional, friendly greetings from the out- 
side. When they are opened, however, the punch-line 
is like a punch on the nose. A typical card of that sort 
says sweetly on the outside, “I am thinking of you al- 
ways ... but inside there is a line unprintable any- 
where but on a greeting card. Some of these cards are 
sent anonymously as poison letters and apparently have 
been mass-produced and designed for such use. An- 
other category of cards contains open obscenity and 
pornography. 


THE FUTURE? 

If the present-day success of greeting cards points up 
some regrettable contemporary tendencies, it also indi- 
cates more hopeful developments. We have made a 
disparaging comparison between greeting cards and 
frozen or canned cookery, but there is something good 
to say about the present-day success of both. 

Surely a good cook prepares tastier, healthier, more 
economical meals if she creates them herself in the old- 
fashioned way. But the ready-made, precooked prod- 
ucts are by far preferable to the offerings of house- 
wives who can hardly cook at all. Furthermore, while 
the personal note is undoubtedly lacking in the ready- 
made packaged meals, it can be recovered by “adding 
ingredients to taste, as desired,” as the labels invite 
their users to do. Most important, perhaps, the many 
can now enjoy delightful foods which once were avail- 
able only to the happy few—even though the quality 
of the ready-made offerings may be somewhat lower. 

The same can be said about the products of the in- 
dustry of canned or frozen emotions. Greeting cards 
help those who are too busy or too clumsy to employ 
old-fashioned ways of communication. The tastes and 
tempers of these people who wish to communicate with 
each other are mirrored in the greeting cards. On the 
whole, the cards reveal the emotional state of large sec- 
tors of our society more accurately than many scientific 
or literary descriptions. 
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Lost off the Reservation 


Theodore F. Zuern 


MONG the great heroes of American Catholicism 
A are the missionaries to the American Indians. 
St. Isaac Jogues and his martyred companions, 
Fathers Marquette, Serra and De Smet, and so many 
other dedicated men carried the Church’s mission to 
the Iroquois, Sioux, Potawatomi and Blackfoot and 
some hundred other native tribes of this continent. 
Those heroes are gone now, but Indians remain. What 
is the state of the Church’s mission to the Indians today? 
The nation’s total Indian population is less than a half 
million. Half the Indian population no longer lives on 
reservations. Thousands have settled in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Denver, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, Seattle, 
Wichita, St. Louis, New York and other large cities of 
the country. The Voluntary Relocation Program, carried 
out by the U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, has helped 
some (Tables 1, 2 and 3). But thousands of others 
have simply packed up and gone to cities on their own. 
For many, moving to the city has provided a better 
life. For the majority, it seems, moving to the city has 
merely relocated in a more populated area the isolation 
they knew on the reservation. For thousands, moving 
to the city has meant the end of their active participa- 
tion in the Church because Catholicism in the modern 
city is not Catholicism under mission conditions on the 
isolated reservation. The Church’s mission to the Amer- 
ican Indians is far from complete. 


IN AN ALIEN CULTURE 

Why does merely moving to the city cut many In- 
dians from active parochial life? The complicated an- 
swer finds its foundation in the conflict of cultures sur- 
rounding most American Indians. In any consideration 
of Indians it is of paramount importance to realize that 
Indians come from a culture, a tradition, a way of life, 
that is almost completely opposed to the culture, the 
tradition, the way of life that formed all Americans of 
European descent. 

To look at Indian problems, their advances and fail- 
ures, from the point of view which one would correctly 
use in studying western European immigrants would 
lead to a complete misunderstanding of the American 
Indian. An Indian does not react the way a white man, 





Fr. ZUERN, s.J., who taught for a year and a half in an 
Indian school at St. Francis, $. D., got the idea for this 
article last year while doing a study of the Indians in 
the Kansas City (Kan.) Archdiocese. 
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or even a Negro formed by generations under dire¢ 
domination or influence of white men, would react tp 
a given stimulus in a given situation. 

A consideration of the old Indian philosophy of com. 
munity life, drawn primarily from the culture of the 
plains Indians of a century ago, will present the back. 
ground which in general formed the Indians of today, 
It is a philosophy of dedication and devotion to one; 
neighbor, nowhere equaled in this country today. 

The Indian tribes needed all their members. Often 
they were at war with neighboring tribes. They were 
usually alone in a vast area that might hold threats 
from wild animals, prairie fires or the uncontrollable 
forces of nature. Every member of the tribe was neces- 
sary for the welfare of the tribe. Every member had his 
contribution to make to the safety and survival of all 
the other members of the tribe. Some have explained 
the juvenile delinquency of today as youth’s rebellion 
against a society in which it can find no place for 
itself. However, it most certainly didn’t work out 
that way in the old Indian tribes. Should a child o 
adult misbehave, the surest way to bring about a 
change of behavior was temporarily to ostracize the 
child or exile the adult. The individual had no chance 
alone. The child needed parents; the member needed 
the tribe. 

Conversely, members of the tribe relied on the group 
for help. When a child was orphaned, families were 
always ready to take him in. When a woman becamea 
widow, the tribe provided for her wants. In fact, when- 
ever anyone was in need he could depend upon assist- 
ance from fellow members of the tribe, just as he would 
help any other member. It was important that the 
needy be helped. If it happened that when an Indian 
gave some article to a fellow member in want, he then 
found that he had greater need of it, he was expected 
to reclaim it, as the greater need had always a prior 
claim. Non-Indians today call such an action “Indian 
giving,” but to the old Indians it was the logical action 
in cases of extreme necessity. Moreover, while severe 
sanctions punished the theft of strictly personal prop- 
erty, anyone in need of food or clothing could presume 
in the owner’s absence to use what food and clothing 
he really required. The tribe had to be maintained: that 
included all its members. 

Time had little importance for the Indians of old. No 
event was so elaborate that it could not be prepared 
the spur of the moment. One lived in the present; t0- 
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morrow would provide for itself. Likewise the practice 
of saving for the future was almost unknown. Except 
for food and clothing there was nothing one need save 
for a future day. A wandering people never had to be- 
come collectors. Such a way of life was simple, but it 
provided for the integrity of the Indians who lived it. 

Those people of the simple life were converted and 
they maintained their faith in the Church. At Marvin, 
South Dakota, Blue Cloud Abbey stands today, a 
tribute to Chief Blue Cloud and his Sioux people who 
for fifty years maintained their Catholic faith without 
a resident priest. 

By the time the first centennial of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence was celebrated most of 
the Indians were on reservations. The integrity of the 
old way of life was broken, as the refugee camps of 
Europe and the Near East threaten to destroy the in- 
tegrity of those fenced within their boundaries. 


UNDERSTANDING THEIR PROBLEMS 


History lists the abuses Indians suffered on the reser- 
vations. Perhaps it does not make clear the fact that 
sincere men in Government positions looked at the 
problems of the Indians and too often asked, “What 
would I want, were I in their condition?” The answer to 
such a question always came in terms of a tradition or 
way of life opposed to that of the Indians who needed 
the help. Too often remedies were legislated—and then 
failed because the Indians had no notion of why such 
legislation should have been passed. 

On the reservations Indian missions were established. 
Their support had to come from the generosity of the 
non-Indian laity, for in most instances the Indians had 
no money. The Indian missionary had to cover broad 
stretches of the reservations and so could not offer Mass 
each Sunday at all the mission chapels in his care. 
Under such demands there could be no rigid time 
schedule, no variety of parish organizations, no system 
of collection envelopes. The missionary brought Cathol- 
icism to the Indians of the reservation, but it was a 
mission Catholicism and so it continues to this day on 
the reservations. 

From variations of this background, today’s Indians 
go to the city. Some have overcome the obstacles and 
find that they can establish themselves socially, eco- 
nomically, politically and religiously in the city. Others 
need guidance. Too much of the old way lingers in their 
thoughts to allow for easy adjustment. They tend to 
gather together, extremely sensitive to even the sug- 
gestion of an affront. They come from a parochial prac- 
tice of Catholicism that the Catholic member of a mod- 
em urban parish finds hard to imagine. The Indians 
are caught in a conflict between opposite traditions. 
City Indians find that the old culture lingers like a 
ghost—but the new culture has not begun to live. 

They hesitate to go to the “white church”; back home 


in the towns bordering the reservation there were - 


churches for the white people, but off in the country 
were the chapels for the Indians. They suspect that 
their church is still back on the reservation. They 
will go back there sometimes to receive the sacraments 
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again, to have their children baptized; and the Indian 
missionary on the reservation can testify to the number 
of Indian children who after months, or maybe years, 
are brought back to be baptized. 

Out of such bewilderment a Catholic Indian in Los 
Angeles observed that city Catholic people are a cool 
and different tribe. In Chicago a priest remarked that 
Indian families must move about quite a bit because 
whenever notice is received from Catholic Charities 
that an Indian family has moved into his parish, he 
mails a box of collection envelopes to the family—but 
none of the envelopes ever show up in the Sunday col- 
lection. Of course, the Indians had not moved. They did 
not understand the strange custom of being welcomed 
to a parish by a box of envelopes in the mail. 

The Catholic Church in America can reclaim her In- 
dian faithful who have become lost in the city only by 
recognizing the basic conflict in cultures and making 
an approach on that level. Not only priests but also the 
laity must extend the hand of welcome. The same diffi- 
culty of adjustment faces all Indians in the city, but of 
course it varies in degrees with the individual Indians. 
The help which the non-Indian can give varies, too. 

Each Indian who has moved to the city certainly has 
made some advance toward entering the broader scope 
of American life. Yet many seem barely able to manage 





Table 1—Indians Moved to Industrial Centers by the 
Voluntary Relocation Program of U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs 











Year Single Families Total 
(July 1-June 30) Persons Units Persons Persons 
1 {05 a ee a 227 215 641 868 
1S rere 377 320 1,093 1,470 
Lo eerie 752 470 1,801 2,553 
Mee es ees 804 696 2,655 3,459 
PO ee 899 843 2,376 4,275 
Totals..... 3,059 2,544 9566 12,625 








Table 2—Destinations of Indians Relocated under VRP in 1956 














Los_S. Fran- 
Angeles cisco Denver Chicago Total 

Families of 2...... 98 47 82 33 210 
a? Rea a, 83 34 35 80 182 

Er Ae Astle 70 46 36 40 192 
pee Saat 53 37 87 26 153 
PDF oc eee 50 30 19 17 116 
AEE oi ee 23 25 9 4 61 

” 8 or more 24 15 4 4 47 
Totals. . 401 243 172 154 961 

Single Men........ 875 129 67 190 761 
Single Women ..... 202 24 55 75 856 








Table 3—Success of Voluntary Relocation Program 


Persons Remaining in Persons Returning 








New Establishment _ to Reservations 
July 1, 1952-June 30, 1953 68% 82% 
July 1, 1953-June 30, 1954 71% 29% 
July 1, 1954-June 30, 1955 76% 24% 
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an existence, while in hesitation and insecurity they 
feel the collapse of their fathers’ world and gaze at a 
new world that sweeps beyond the patterns which once 
set the limits to their life. 

From the most bewildered in moments of despera- 
tion comes, “Sometimes I think Indians should never 
have been born.” But even the Indian college graduate 
who can find his way sometimes says quietly to his 
friend, “Ours is a dying culture.” 


UNDERSTANDING AND TACT NEEDED 


All evidence indicates the Indian’s need for some 
identification with the old tribal culture to ease him 
over the shock encountered in the non-Indian culture 
about him. Without this identification he becomes lost 
and drifts. Social studies always reveal that an Indian 
who does not make the necessary adjustment to the 
city drops to the very bottom of the city’s social heap. 

The Catholic Church alone cannot be expected to fill 
the need for tribal cultural identification which the 
Indian feels. That is the task of all Americans and espe- 
cially of those branches of Government and those or- 
ganizations designed to meet such needs. But the 
Church must recognize that the Catholic city Indian’s 







faith was formed against a background completely wy 
like that of the modern American city. In some local 
ties the Church recognizes that fact and is adjusting 
herself accordingly. If such a recognition has not beg 
made in other localities, it is undoubtedly due to com 
plete unawareness of the nature of the situation by bot) 
clergy and laity. How many non-Indian American 
could ever imagine an Indian, or any one else, in the 
United States today seriously looking backwards a cep. 
tury or more to a golden age without mechanical cop. 
veniences? 

For centuries Indians have lived amid the clashing 
claims of European powers and the United States to the 
possession of their homeland. For other long year, 
then, they have lived like a subjected people on their 
reservations. Now they are thrown in with the rest of 
America. For thirty years they have been told that by 
law they are now citizens of the United States. Now 
they are expected to take their rightful place in the 
Catholic parishes of the modern city. We must not 
make the mistake of acting as if Catholicism under nis- 
sion conditions and in the isolation of an Indian reser. 
vation is adequate preparation for Catholicism in a city 
parish. 





BOOKS 


clude that President Theodore Roose- 
velt had no need of God. 

In public life T.R., playing by ear, 
often bypassed subordinates. This an- 





Teddy’s Career and Garfield’s Election 


noyed many, including William Howard 
Taft, who regarded his Presidential 
predecessor as “a self-appointed univer- 
sal providence” to set all things right. 





THE SEVEN WORLDS OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 

By Edward Wagenknecht. 
Green. 325p. $6.50 


Longmans, 


Painting ambivalent T.R. is like trying 
(in his own bully phrase) “to nail cur- 
rant jelly to the wall.” In this Roose- 
velt centennial book, Mr. Wagenknecht, 
professor of English at Boston Univer- 
sity and noted literary biographer and 
critic, strives to make Teddy’s “person- 
ality live again, as far as pen and ink 
can do.” Much success attends his ef- 
fort. 

The author, regarding Roosevelt as 
“pure act,” rushes him through seven 
worlds: Action, Thought, Human Rela- 
tions, Family, Spiritual Values, Public 
Affairs, War and Peace. Relying upon 
a mass of Rooseveltiana and convinced 
that T.R. “had developed a certain gift 
of leadership in the nursery,” psychoan- 
alytically inclined Wagenknecht is 
rarely at a loss to explain the motives 
of contradictory and controversial Ted- 
dy. In crucial areas “psychography” dis- 
places biography. 

Roosevelt, a man of martial virtues 
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and Victorian values, found the White 
House a “bully pulpit” and an arena in 
which to exercise his charm. He be- 
lieved that the poorest way to face life 
was “with a sneer.” Occasionally, how- 
ever, T.R. allows his volcanic ebulli- 
ence to color judgments of men and 
measures. Foes might bear the brand 
of a “circumcised skunk,” a “liar with a 
sloppy mind,” or a “treacherous and 
bumptious ass.” Roosevelt welcomed 
advice and criticism neither often nor in 
quantity. 

The man who “took Panama” knew 
and lived a religion of pragmatism. This 
may account for the brief and unsatis- 
factory Chapter 5, “The World of Spir- 
itual Values.” Roosevelt’s opposition to 
the motto “In God We Trust” stemmed 
from his basic unbelief. Well-read in 
many fields, and a prolific writer as 
well, T.R. never understood medieval- 
ism or its philosophy. He never pene- 
trated Christianity. Death for him “is 
under all circumstances a tragedy.” In 
admitting that mysticism and revelation 
went beyond Teddy’s ken, and in fol- 
lowing former mentor and associate Ga- 
maliel Bradford, the author can con- 


Teddy would counter: if the result is 
good, why question the method? 
Though unseduced by the Napoleonic 
ideal, all his life T.R. cared as much 
for a fight as for a right. 

The volume, although romantic and 
moralistic, fascinates and informs. The 
chatty, anecdotal tone will please the 
general reader. An undiscriminating use 
of sources, coupled with an inadequate 
critical apparatus (relegated to the back 
of the book), will annoy the student. 
All would welcome an index as com- 
prehensive as the excellent bibliography. 

Harry J. SIEVERS 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
OF 1880 

By Herbert J. Clancy, S.J. Loyola U. 
294p. $4 


Fr. Clancy’s book is the latest in the 
admirable series of Jesuit Studies pub- 
lished by the Loyola University Press 
in Chicago. It is a worthy addition to 
that distinguished list, and a work of 
good scholarship. 
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The introduction to the work is a 
review of the elections of 1868, 1872 
and 1876, containing interesting details 
about the events of the night of No- 
vember 7-8, 1876. The dispute over the 
returns from Florida, Louisiana and 
South Carolina resulted in the Electoral 
Commission seating Rutherford B. 
Hayes—even though Samuel J. Tilden 
had a majority of the popular vote. The 
eight chapters of the book trace the 
struggle for the Republican and Demo- 
cratic nominations and, against this 
background, the conventions of 1880, 
the Republican and Democratic cam- 
paigns and the tragic events surround- 
ing the shooting of President James A. 
Garfield on July 2, 1881. There is one 
chapter on third-party movements in 
1880. The book contains ample foot- 
notes and a fairly good index. 

The election of 1880 itself was one 
of the most interesting in our history. 
The author states that Garfield held 
only a 7,018 margin in the popular vote 
(p. 242), although the Historical Statis- 
tics of the United States, 1789-1945 
gives the figures (p. 289) as: James A. 
Garfield, 214 electoral, 4,454,416 pop- 
ular votes; and Winfield S. Hancock, 
155 electoral, 4,444,952 popular votes 
-a margin of 9,464. It was an extreme- 
ly close election, yet one in which 78.4 
per cent of the eligible voters cast their 
ballots, a record unequalled before or 
since, according to Fr. Clancy. It was 
the first election after the Reconstruc- 
tion in which the South voted solidly 
Democratic, giving all 138 electoral 
votes to Hancock. 

The religious issue was raised at this 
time, an indication, perhaps, of things 
to come in the election of 1928. John 
Sherman, President Hayes’ Secretary of 
the Treasury, a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination in 1880, was con- 
sidered by many to be pro-Catholic 
because his sister-in-law, Ellen Sher- 
man, was a Catholic. Sherman himself 
was opposed to “certain dogmas” of the 
Church, particularly the hierarchy’s in- 
sistence on parochial schools. Garfield 
seemed opposed to the Church, since 
he objected to the passage of a bill in 
the House (June 22, 1874) giving “the 
sum of $25,000 to a Catholic institution 
in Washington conducted by the Little 
Sisters of the Poor.” On that occasion, 
he stated that the ‘divorce between 
the Church and State ought to be ab- 
solute’” (p, 215)—which sounds much 
like the modern “wall of separation” 
theory, The Louisville Courier-Journal, 
edited by Edwin Cowles, who appears 
to have been “crazy on the subject of 
Catholicism” (p. 39), wrote stories to 
give “his readers a detailed and terrify- 
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ing picture of how the ‘Romanish’ 
church would operate out of the White 
House should General Hancock ‘by 
some mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence come to occupy it’” (p. 173). In 
those days the Democratic Party was 
suspect because of its Catholic sup- 
porters, a situation which has changed 
somewhat of late years. 

There are other similarities between 
1880 and the present: Republican con- 
cern about the wealthy, Democratic 
alignment with the poor, and both par- 
ties’ use of persona. attack as a cam- 
paign tactic. The book is interesting 
but rather difficult to read, for the au- 
thor often uses little-known names with- 
out placing them in sufficient context 
for the reader. James R. Brown 


Great Catholic Authors 


THE SHAPING VISION OF GERARD 
MANLEY HOPKINS 


By Alan Heuser. Oxford. 128p. $3.50 


LETTERS FROM HILAIRE BELLOC 
Ed. by Robert Speaight. Macmillan. 305p. 
$6 


Mr. Heuser’s book may be slight in its 
physical dimensions, but it is large in 
its significance. In 15 short chapters the 
author sketches the growth and evolu- 
tion of Hopkins’ “shaping vision” both 
of the created world and of its maker, 
the poet. He disposes of oversimplified 
explanations of Hopkins, soundly sug- 
gesting how complex, even in his earli- 
est days, were all the factors that went 
into Hopkins’ vision, which constantly 
and continually changed facets and 
evolved. 





Not only does Heuser take into ac- 
count the Ignatian and Scotist influ- 
ences, but he also emphasizes the con- 
tributions of the Pre-Raphaelites and 
Greeks. Everyone has known that even 
as an undergraduate at Oxford, but 
especially during the last five years of 
his life when he held the chair of Greek 
at Dublin, Hopkins was profoundly in- 
terested in the scientific and philosophic 
speculations of the Greeks. Heuser has 
shown the impact of these—and _par- 
ticularly of Platonic and Pythagorean 


studies—on a poet whose preoccupation 
with Greek scholarship was lifelong. 

So many elements went into Hopkins’ 
evolving vision that his eclectic and syn- 
thetic nature becomes evident. Here 
may be found an explanation of why in 
later life he became more interested in 
music than in poetry and why he turned - 
frequently at that time to so many scien- 
tific, mathematical and_ philosophical 
speculations and projects. 

The author emphasizes and never 
underestimates the profound interaction 
and interrelation in Hopkins of the 
natural and supernatural, the two 
worlds meeting in his incarnational and 
sacramental view of reality. 

The volume, condensed and difficult, 
is not an introduction to Hopkins for 
the ordinary reader. But it offers a map 
of the territory that other critics will 
want to explore further and in greater 
detail. More than ever it makes appar- 
ent how rich and rewarding Hopkins is. 

A year ago, in his Life of Hilaire Bel- 
loc, Robert Speaight gave a sampling 
and a foretaste of Belloc as a letter 
writer. Now he has edited some 250 
selected letters ranging from 1900, 
when Belloc despaired of an Oxford 
fellowship, up to 1942. 

Belloc’s circle of friends was deep 
rather than wide, and Speaight has 
chosen over 40 letters to Maurice Bar- 
ing; over 20 each to Mrs. Raymond 
Asquith, Mrs. Reginald Balfour and 
Lady Lovat; almost as many to Mrs. 
Mervyn Herbert. There are fewer to 
such correspondents as Sir Evan Char- 
teris, Duff Cooper, Guy Dawnay, 
Charles Goodwin, J. S. Phillimore, Lady 
Phipps, Ruth Pitter and George Wynd- 
ham. Surprisingly enough, there are 
only four to G. K. Chesterton and al- 
most no family letters. 

In a letter to Evan Charteris, Belloc 
attempted a self-portrait: “I combine in 
one person three natures, all of them 
targets for insult in this country: a) 
poverty, b) Papistry, c) pugnacity.” 
Yet the letters themselves represent 
Belloc under many other aspects and 
moods. There is much, of course, on 
politics, on travel, on writing, but there 
is also Belloc sailing his Nona, and Bel- 
loc sending epigrams, ranging from a 
motto for Lady Lovat’s sundial: 

I that still point to one eternal star 
Neglected am, as all the constant are. 
to: 

Of all the gifts of God by far, 

The best is Russian caviar. 


And we meet Belloc the lover of wines 
who exclaims “May I reach the kitchen 
in heaven and drink with St. Christo- 
pher.” 
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But there is much serious grappling 
with the Bellocian rewriting of history— 
a project he describes as “like giving a 
clear and loud lecture in an empty hall.” 

Pervasive in almost every letter is 
the faith integrating all his views and 
attitudes. “There are not many disputing 
for the soul of man,” he writes to Mrs. 
Raymond Asquith, “There are but two: 
the faith and nothingness.” 

The letters are sent from many parts 
of the world, for Belloc was a wide 
traveler. But in spite of his deep love 
for England (“My feeling for England 
is so intense that it is actually physi- 
cal”), Belloc emerges from his letters, 
not as an Englishman or as a French- 
man, but as that much rarer thing, a 
European. 

After reading Belloc’s letters one can 
easily believe Robert Speaight’s intro- 
ductory comment: “It is fair to say that 
he enjoyed writing letters more than he 
enjoyed writing anything else.” 

The editor has included just enough 
notes to be helpful, though one misses 
some of the little drawings and sketches 
with which Belloc frequently illustrated 
his comments and observations. 

Joun Pick 





Guide to Vatican Thought 


DICTIONARY OF PAPAL PRONOUNCE- 
MENTS: Leo XIII to Pius XII (1878-1957) 
By Sister M. Claudia, I.H.M. Kenedy. 
216p. $6.50 


There has long been a need in English 
for a brief digest of encyclicals and 
other papal documents, so that the 
searcher knowing the name of a given 
document might find its general con- 
tents quickly. The Dictionary attempts 
to fill this need with respect to the 
last five pontificates. The compiler of 
this useful tool is a graduate of the 
Library School of the University of 
Chicago and the author of two previous 
works in the field of papal bibliography. 

Since this work is a reference tool, 
it will be described rather baldly, in 
order that likely users or buyers may 
understand its precise make-up. 

After a short introduction which 
describes the various types of formal 
pronouncements emanating from the 
Holy See during its history, this volume 
lists alphabetically 777 titles, from the 
Inscrutabili Dei Consilio of Leo XIII 
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AMERICA is a national review of 
American life—and of the whole world 
besides. Written for an intelligent laity, 
its aim is to discuss with the reader, from 
a Catholic viewpoint, those questions of 
the day which affect him and his family, 
his Church and his community. 


Each week you will find in AMERICA 
the help you need to see the Catholic 
viewpoint on current world news. If you 
are not a regular subscriber, why not 
become one? You will find that the 
subscription price—$8 for one year—is 
a most satisfying investment. 


Use the insert card in this issue today! 


70 East 45th Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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to the Miranda Prorsus of Pius XII. 4} 
the encyclicals from 1878 to 1957 ap 
included, but only a selection from th 


large bulk of documents falling inh§ 


other categories. The cut-off date ¢ 
this selective group is June 2, 1957, 

In this alphabetical catalog (pp, ¢ 
171), each title (traditionally the fiy 
few words of the original text) is fol 
lowed by the type of document (de 
cretal, encyclical, radio address, etc.) 
the date of writing or delivery, the o 
casion or group addressed by the Pop 
and a summary of the contents. 

These summaries are limited to the 
important points of each document 
Thus, for example, in a catalog a. 
ranged in double columns on each page, 
the outline of Miranda Prorsus occ 
pies 14 lines. After the summary i 
given an indication of the length of 
each papal document, based on a wort 
count of the original text. Each title 
listing concludes with a section m 
sources; this gives reference to the 
original text and to a few English trans. 
lations (where available). In the cas 
of Quadragesimo Anno, for instance, 
apart from the Latin text in Acta Apos- 
tolicae Sedis, some seven readily acces- 
sible English translations are referred 
to. 

Pages 173-177 contain a selective 
bibliography of various collections of 
papal documents as well as references 
to periodicals and newspapers that fre- 
quently reprint papal texts. Pages 179- 
194 contain all 777 titles in their chron- 
ological sequence from Apr. 21, 1878 to 
Sept. 8, 1957. The Dictionary ends with 
an alphabetical listing of all subjects 
included and personal or corporate 
names referred to in the document 
tion (pp. 195-216). Such entries are 
limited to the general content of the 
documents listed and to a few of the 
topics emphasized in the summaries. 

Use of a variety of fonts makes the 
heart of this book easy to consult. It 
is unfortunate that the publisher found 
it necessary to make the price of thi 


volume discouragingly high. 
L. C. McHuc# 


THE DREAM OF ARCADIA: America 
Writers and Artists in Italy, 1760-1915. 
By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 264p. $4.5) 


It was from the painting by Thoma 
Cole, father of American landscape 
artists, that Van Wyck Brooks got the 
title of his enchanting volume on Amer 
ican writers and artists in Italy. His 
book covers slightly upwards of 19) 
years, from the arrival in Rome of Ber 
jamin West in 1760 to the appearance 
in Florence in the pre-World War ! 
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years of Leo and Gertrude Stein, San- 
tayana and Dreiser. Benjamin West was 
followed shortly by John Singleton 
Copley. Indeed, Copley’s tour of Italy 
was suggested by his master, West, who 
mentioned Raphael, Michelangelo, Cor- 
reggio and Titian as the source from 
whence all taste in art flowed. 

At the turn of the century, Wash- 
ington Irving and Washington Allston 
arrived. Irving found every step “en- 
chanted ground.” These two were to go 
about together and meet in the gardens 
of the Villa Borghese or at that famous 
gathering place of artists on the Via 
Condotti—the Caffe Greco. Scholars and 
sculptors, too, settled there, in Flor- 
ence or Rome or occasionally the hill 
towns. A number of the Americans 
found their greatest source of inspira- 
tion in the Sienese School with its lib- 
eral use of gold. 

Fenimore Cooper, Longfellow, W. W. 
Story, Margaret Fuller, Poe, Hawthorne 
—all absorbed the beauty and art of 
Florence, Rome, Tivoli and Venice. 
The same magic lures thousands to 
these places today—the magic of their 
natural beauty, of their age, of the art 
treasures they hold in rich abundance 
in spite of the fact that the Americans 
of whom Mr. Brooks writes became 
collectors and carried home treasures. 

Mr. Brooks, as always, has so steeped 
himself in the works of the people he is 
discussing that he knows them and their 
milieu better than they knew them- 
selves. He once told Robert van Gelder 


| that he read 900 books before writing 


either The Flowering of New England 
or New England Indian Summer. There 
is little wonder that he can practically 
think for the people of whom he writes 
and can make his readers feel like con- 
temporaries of these geniuses of the 
past. CrarrE McGLINCHEE 


BREAKFAST AT TIFFANY’S 
By Truman Capote. Random House. 179p. 
$3.50 


There is nothing new in finding capable 
artistry in Truman Capote’s work. His 
Other Voices, Other Rooms and The 
Grass Harp won him critical security 
and The Muses Are Heard revealed his 
sharp-eyed, sharp-tongued comment on 
the cultural ways of modern Russia. 
His latest volume contains a short 
novel, which gives the book its title, 
Breakfast at Tiffany’s; and three wiry 
short stories, “House of Flowers,” “A 
Diamond Guitar,” and “A Christmas 
Memory.” In these studies of some odd 
segments of humanity, imagination is 
genuine, if somewhat off-beat. His 





touch is sure whether in rundown, mid 


town Manhattan, primitive Haiti or the 
enigmatic rural South. The company he 
keeps, to be sure, runs the gamut of the 
unorthodox: prostitutes, homosexual 
bar mates, struggling authors in ding 
apartments, second-rate opera singers 
criminals and morons. Yet the interes 
is never pornographic, sensational 
sentimental. And while his focus 
hardly profound, it is always just and 
acute. 

The title piece has a deceptively limp 
structure up until the climax but at this 
point the entire fabric emerges as quite 
taut. In this connection one thinks of 
the gin which is consumed in profusion 
throughout the story: it looks as colo. 
less as water but its delayed action j 
thorough-going. 

This story deals with Holly Golightly, 
who finds the leisurely life of a pam. 
pered child bride in Texas too unre. 
warding. Slick magazines in profusion 
tempt her to emigrate and compete in 
the Manhattan jungle. She is a pred. 
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tory huntress, not chaste but fair enough 
to hold a good assortment of game at 
bay. Yet her delaying tactics, more than 
ordinarily feminine, demand an explan- 
ation. Without it the book would be 
limp and dull. Hints are given in the 
strange ambiguity of her interests and 
talents, despite her seemingly untu- 
tored, hillbilly dullness, here and there, 
as the story builds up. It all makes sense 
when she finds she has been unwitting: 
ly involved in a dope ring. Beneath the 
huntress she is really the untamable 
animal, a fact prepared for by the us 
of animal symbolism throughout. When 
she cannot escape deeper into one jul 
gle she takes a plane to another, ever 
tually ending up in Africa, as strong 
rumor has it, symbolically enough. 
The other three stories are refreshing 
not in any idyllic sense, but as truly 
imaginative encounters with what 
might otherwise be sordid or depress 
ing. They deal with the quest of @ 
simple enough Haitian peasant girl for 
true love in marriage after being a pros 
titute; disloyalty in a prison friendship 
of dubious color; and the earnestness of 
a 60-year-old moronic woman who 
keeps Christmas by making fruitcake 
according to her own odd ritual. 
One closes the book with a renewed 
sense of the mysterious gamut of & 
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perience that is the proper concern of 
the artist. Nor should one miss the 
simple yet accomplished prose style of 
this slim book. Joun D. Boyp 


WHAT WE MUST KNOW ABOUT 
COMMUNISM 
By Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. Norton. 


348p. $3.95 


Many books have been published in re- 
cent years on communism. When a new 
tile appears, prospective readers want 
to know what is different about it and 
whether or not it is worth adding to 
their libraries. 

The special feature distinguishing 
the Overstreets’ study is the liberal 
viewpoint of the authors. They write 
with full sympathy for those who feel 
that the problem of communism has 
been overstressed in some circles or 
handled with more zeal than judgment. 
To such readers they offer a convinc- 
ing analysis of the real nature of our 
Communist enemy. 

The authors devote a very substan- 
tial portion of their study to an histor- 
ical treatment of communism. This 
leads to considerable emphasis upon 
two major points: the oversimplified 
world view of Karl Marx, and the con- 
spiratorial method used by Lenin to 
implement Marxian ideals. The first 
point explains why communism has ap- 
pealed to many liberals. The second 
explains how the naive reformer has 
been betrayed by those whom he be- 
lieved to be seeking social justice. 

Having explained communism in 
tems of Leninism, the authors skip en- 
tirely the Stalin era and proceed di- 
rectly to Khrushchev. He is considered 
to be basically a Leninist. Yet his meth- 
ods had to be altered because of the 
enormous forces at his disposal, in con- 
trast to the meager resources of Lenin. 
Hence Khrushchev is bound to act in 
terms of the entire Communist empire, 
not merely on the basis of problems 
of the Soviet Union. 

The second part of the book treats 
of the U. S. Communist party. Here the 
treatment is somewhat traditional. The 
party here is shown to be subservient to 
Moscow. The tactics of the united front 
are analyzed, There is an excellent chap- 
ter on target groups, showing the vari- 
ous elements of the population most 
likely to be infiltrated or exploited by 
the Communists. 

Finally, there is a series of chapters 
grouped under the heading: “What Are 
the Stakes?” Here the authors study the 
many-sided world commitments of the 
Soviet complex of nations. Problems 
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connected with our negotiations with 
this empire are treated realistically. We 
must be prepared to foster a positive 
world view that can successfully com- 
pete with Communist ideology. 

The authors supply a good reading 
list and also a list of research centers 
dealing with communism. 

Most valuable in this book are the 
analyses of the Communist mind, as 
well as the exposition of tactics. The 
weakest parts are those dealing with 
countermeasures from our side. It 
would be an excellent book to give to 
a liberal friend who follows the “anti- 
anti-Communist” line. Even those who 
are strongly opposed to world com- 
munism may find fresh insights and 
arguments in these pages. 

Joun F. Cronin 


THE GENERAL SCIENCE OF NATURE 
By Vincent E. Smith. Bruce. 400p. $7 


In one of the last major addresses be- 
fore his death, Pope Pius XII is re- 
ported to have urged philosophers to 
abandon the ivory tower of intellectual 
isolation, become aware of contem- 
porary human needs and relate their 
studies to the existence of God. 


Challenge 


13, Illino 


This is what Dr. Smith has done in 
this book on cosmology, or, as he pre- 
fers to call it, the general science of 
nature. In it the Notre Dame University 
professor sounds the metaphysical 
depths of modern science and demon- 
strates that, while by method untheistic, 
science nevertheless has philosophical - 
presuppositions which evidence the ex- 
istence of God. 

Taking his cue from the fact that 
modern sciences are concerned with 
exact mathematical measurement of the 
various manifestations of motion and 
activity, such as light, heat, sound and 
nuclear energies, Dr. Smith proceeds to 
investigate the very what, how and 
why of motion itself. In this he follows 
the well-defined order of Aristotle’s non- 
mathematical Physics and St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ Commentary thereon. 

Concentrating upon the dynamic 
character of nature, The General Sci- 
ence of Nature explores space, time, the 
infinite, the continuum and the intrinsic 
constituents of bodies, all the while 
stressing the differences and similarities 
between the approach of the mathema- 
tician, the physicist and the philosopher. 

Although it was written as an intro- 
ductory textbook with typical student- 


by John W. O'Malley, S.J.; 
Edward J. McMahon, S.].; 
Robert E. Cahill, S.J.; and 
Carl J. Armbruster, S.J. 
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ty Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Ch 


Challenge is a little prayer book with a 
blue cover, easy enough to slip into a jacket 
pocket or handbag. Anyone reading it in 
public would be thought to be simply read- 
ing a book. It’s intended for young men and 
young women. There’s a “Prayer before a 
Date,” and a “Prayer to Mary for Studies.” 
There are many of the standard prayers 
everyone is familiar with, but they are ar- 
ranged in this book in a manner designed 
to encourage reflection and meditation, 
rather than mere reading and rote recitation. 
As a preface to the prayer book there is a 
challenge from Pope Pius XII: “The pres- 
ent time demands Catholics without fear, to 
whom it is a thing supremely natural to con- 
fess their faith openly in word and in deed 
every time the law of God and regard for 
Christian honor demand it. Real men, whole 
men, strong and fearless! Not men who are 
men by halves . . .” The book is not a sub- 
stitute for the Missal, any more than pri- 
vate prayer is a substitute for the Mass. But 
it seems to be an unusually effective aid to 
one who would become prayerful in action. 
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aid apparatus of chapter summaries, 
review questions and problems, this 
study is advanced enough to presuppose 
quite a familiarity with empirico-mathe- 
matical sciences and not a little sym- 
pathy with their aims and accomplish- 
ments. It simply abounds in informed 
references to such revered scientific per- 
sonages as Conant, Einstein, Frank, 
Planck, Mach, Maxwell, Heisenberg, 
Schroedinger and many others. 

But what is most refreshing to find 
in this analysis of science and nature by 
a Catholic philosopher is that the ob- 
servations of these learned men have 
been introduced, not for the purpose of 
refutation and reduction to absurdity, 
but rather for the light they throw upon 
the difficult process of discovering na- 
ture in its many-facetedness. 

Francis P. McQuaDE 


THE MUSICAL LIFE 
By Irving Kolodin. Knopf. 266p. $4.50 


| This witty book is an informed and in- 


formal criticism of music and musicians 
of the 20th century. Readers of the 
Saturday Review will find here Kolo- 
din’s long familiar analyses of programs 
and producers; his devastating revela- 
tions of commercial control; his defense 
of musical “character”; and his convic- 
tion that the audience is sincerely in- 
terested in great music. 

In dividing his delightful book into 
four sections: “Concert Hall,” “Opera 
House,” “Composers and Compositions,” 
“People and Places,” Kolodin has organ- 
ized his material for the audience and 
the performer. He begins with programs 
(their structure, merits and failures) 
and ends with personal, intimate inter- 
views with the musicians themselves 
(Strauss, Stokowski, Beecham, Rubin- 
stein, Tauber, Neveu, Gershwin, Tos- 
canini). Here is the perfect book for 
record libraries. Music criticism and 
music history, given by a man whose 
judgment is sound and enlightened, fill 
in the panoramic background of The 
Musical Life and make it a book for 
scholar, musician and student. 

JOSEPHINE MorGan, R.C.S.J. 


THE JOYFUL BEGGAR 
By Louis de Wohl. Lippincott. 315p. $3.95 


To the burial of the little 13th-century 
Saint Francis in San Giorgio’s Church 
came an unending procession of people, 
and Louis de Wohl, in this latest fic- 
tionalized biography, ends his tale with 
the observation that “the procession of 
people never stopped and is still going 








Our Reviewers 


‘Harry J. SIEVERS, s.J., is the 
author of Benjamin Harrison 
(Regnery), a definitive biography, 
The first volume appeared in 
1952; the second is due presently; 
and the third is in preparation. 
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partment of American Civilization 
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Brown is now associate professor 
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University. 
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Hopkins, Joun Pick, professor of 
English at Marquette University, 
is a specialist in the English Cath- 
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ate professor of English at New 
York’s Hunter College, has tray- 
eled extensively in the scenes 
described in Dream of Arcadia. 
Joun D. Boyp, s.J., is assistant 
professor of English at Bellarmine 
College, Plattsburgh, N. Y. Long 
a student of Communist theory 
and movements, JOHN F.. Cronin, 
s.S., is assistant director of the So- 
cial Action department of the 
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at Fordham University’s School of 
Education. JOSEPHINE Morcan, 
R.S.C.J., is director of the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music at 
Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 











on.” In the same way, one might ob- 
serve, the procession of biographers and 
novelists to the same shrine has been 
unending. 

This book is sound history, propelled 
by the power of the subject itself. For 
I think it safe to say that it would be 
hard to write dully of so intrinsically 
fascinating a subject, or to roll out bor- 
ing history about a time as full of color, 
contradiction and violence as the early 
years of the 13th century. Francis him- 
self contains all the elements of a great 
story. Mr. de Wohl, an old hand at 
handling with dexterity such historical 
subjects as the time of Christ’s life (The 
Spear) and the intellectual excitement 
that surrounded the 4th-century exis 
tence of St. Augustine (The Restless 
Flame), has again brought his particu- 
lar and inexhaustible enthusiasm to bear 
on this subject, and again his book is 
good reading. 

One carps only (and feels guilty 
one does it) at Mr. de Wohl’s childlike 
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faith in the power of the cliché (breaths 
are generally “bated,” noses “proud,” 
and people are able somehow to “listen 
breathlessly”), at his reliance on sen- 
tences of the gravest triteness and uni- 
form colorlessness in the mouths of his 
great actors. The conversation of any 
one person differs not a whit from that 
of any other; nor from the speech of 
persons in other books by Mr. de Wohl. 
The result is a flat and unconvincing 
transcription of what ought to be vital, 
highly personalized talk. One thinks of 
Mary Renault’s masterly accomplish- 
ment of this very technique in The Last 
of the Wine, and then Mr. de Wohl’s 
work suffers noticeably. 

But again, this is perhaps unwar- 
ranted carping. One should be grateful 
for the vitality and humanity Mr. de 
Wohl does manage to bring to hagi- 
ography, and not wish, hypercritically, 
that he wrote with greater care, origi- 
nality and sensitivity to the nuances of 
English prose. Doris GRUMBACH 


FILMS 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA (MGM). 
This particular play of Bernard Shaw 
would appear to present more than its 
share of difficulties to the would-be film 
adapter. At best, Shaw’s marathon con- 
versations seem static and “talky” on 
the screen. Besides this drawback, 
which is common to all Shaw’s plays, 
there is the added problem that the 
actual “doctor’s dilemma”—a pioneering 
physician must choose which of two 
tubercular patients he will save from 
certain death—is pretty hard to take 
seriously fifty years after the situation 
was first propounded. So is the author’s 
broad satire on medical practitioners 
and practice. 

Apparently, however, no one _ told 
producer Anatole de Grunwald and 
director Anthony Asquith that it would 
be impossible to make the play into a 
good movie, so they have turned it into 
avery good one. Their first achievement 
is visual: the picture has been given an 
impeccable Technicolor production fea- 
turing elegant Edwardian settings and 
costumes by Cecil Beaton. The casting 
is equally felicitous. Erstwhile ballerina 
Leslie Caron, the only non-British per- 
former, is a surprise and a delight as 
the artist's wife, who is one of Shaw’s 
ideal women. The rest of the cast, who 
have had more experience speaking 
witty, high-style dialog, include Dirk 
Bogarde as the rascal-genius of an artist; 
John Robinson as the doctor who has 
an altruistic cor.scious reason for doom- 
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ing the painter and a selfish subcon- 
scious one; Alastair Sim and Robert 
Morley as a pair of urbane and self- 
satisfied medical incompetents. 

It is in the film’s adaptation and di- 
rection that movie-making skill is most 
in evidence. The picture not only avoids 
most of the pitfalls besetting stage-to- 
screen transcriptions but also succeeds 
in seeming more entertaining than the 
original. [L of D: A-IIT] 


BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE (Co- 
lumbia) is another comedy that boasts 
an impeccable Technicolor production. 
In fact, if you are going to make a story 
about a colony of real, live witches, set 
down in the midst of several million or- 
dinary mortals in contemporary New 
York, you cannot beat the picture’s set 
designs and photographic and lighting 
effects. For example, the grotesque and 
eerie primitive art shop run by the non- 
human heroine (Kim Novak) is the per- 
fect habitat for a witch. There are sev- 
eral other haunts an] residences of the 
colony that are equally imaginative and 
atmospheric. And when the heroine is 
transformed into a mortal because she 
has fallen in love with James Stewart 
the change is illustrated graphically by 
converting the cavernous art gallery 
into a sun-drenched florist shop. 

The trouble is that the film does not 
seem to have any good reason for mak- 
ing this particular story. Though its 
execution is skillful, it lacks both point 
and point of view. I do not know 
whether this was also true of the John 
Van Druten play on which it is based 
or whether something went wrong in 
general with the screen adaptation. Kim 
Novak’s monotone acting is obviously a 
drawback, but hardly a fatal one. 

Even so, along the way I enjoyed 
the creative comedy playing of Ernie 
Kovacs as a screwball author, Jack Lem- 
mon as a warlock, Elsa Lanchester and 
Hermione Gingold as a pair of witches. 

[L of D: A-IIT] 


RALLY ROUND THE FLAG, BOYS 
(20th Century-Fox) is a gag-ridden, 
color and CinemaScope farce about 
everything under the sun from social 
and marital problems in suburban Con- 
necticut to the launching of a moon 
rocket. It stars Joanne Woodward and 
Paul Newman, whose usual forte is 
naturalistic acting and who chew the 
scenery deplorably in their unaccus- 
tomed comic surroundings. More sur- 
prisingly, considering its frequent excur- 
sions into bad taste and suggestiveness, 
it was directed and co-authored by Leo 
MacCarey. [L of D: B] 

Morra WaALsH 
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The ‘spiritual testament’ of the late Pon- 
tiff to those Americans he loved so much 
—60 intimate talks to Americans—lavishly 
illustrated—handsomely printed. $4.75 


H The Dead Sea Scrolis and 
Primitive Christianity 
by Jean S. Danielou, S.J. 


“A thoroughly positive, cogently argued, 
scientifically accurate, ae and 
clearly written treatise giving the Catholic 
view on a subject widely debated and dis- 
cussed at the present time.”—Virginia 


Kirkus $3.00 


H@ Prophet and Witness in 
Jerusalem 
by Adrian Hastings 


“Treats the Third Gospel and the Acts 
together in such a profound, scholarly 
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picture of the total theological vision 
peculiar to Luke’s narrative of Jesus and 
the early Church.”—Virginia Kirkus $4.00 
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SPANIS HF aimosr fae 


ERE'S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 

Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That’s all you hear! No dull tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25c to 
help cover cost of special Pcs he shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
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Vocations 











XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring. 
Maryland. 








BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Serve God Through 
t @ Teaching ® Writing 
@ Social Work @ Missions 
@ Clerical Work @ Trades 


For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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THE 
ORATORIAN 
FATHERS 





Work for conversions in South Carolina 
with the priests and brothers of the Congre- 
gation #4 the Oratory of St. Philip Neri! 
The Oratorians live a community life; do 
not take vows; preach, teach, conduct par- 
ishes and do pioneer mission work at home. 
Lack of Sends 4 is no obstacle. High school 
oe ge accepted as candidates for Priest- 
hood. Brotherhood candidates accepted 
after their 16th birthday. 


For complete information—Write 
REV. DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
THE ORATORY OF ST. PHILIP NERI 
P. O. Box 895—Dept. 2 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
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THEATRE 


THE COLD WIND AND THE 
WARM, the present tenant at the 
Morosco, is a rather fragile drama in 
which reminiscence. and pathos are 
substituted for action and crisis. S. N. 
Behrman, the author, has dramatized 
(that is hardly the right word) the 
memories of his youth as originally pub- 
lished in the New Yorker. 

As a story, the play is interesting and 
has its moments of poignancy, with a 
bonus of nostalgia for older theatre- 
goers. But as drama, the story meanders 
like a contemplative novel. The scene is 
New England shortly after the turn of 
the century and the characters are au- 
thentic Americans of that period. In one 
way or another most of them are ap- 
pealing. The action, however, has no 
over-all direction, and the central char- 
acter no compelling drive or stiff op- 
position. There are brief clashes in the 
play but no sustained conflict. Maureen 
Stapleton and Eli Wallach are appeal- 
ing in the leading roles. 





FLOWER DRUM SONG, the latest 
offering of Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein, is a pucka music drama 
which, if it were the work of any of 
their colleagues, would be hailed as a 
masterpiece and described with super- 
latives. The eminence of R & H that 
makes unfavorable comparison with 
rivals in their field a trifle silly does not 
preclude such captious comment as: 
“Far below The King and I” or “They 
have not given us another Carousel.” 
It seems that the only way to derogate 
an R & H musical is to compare it with 
one of their earlier successes. 
Your observer prefers to stick to the 
intrinsic values of the musical at the 
James, without reference to the 
authors’ peak achievements. A routine 
boy-loves-girl story, with San Francis- 
co’s Chinatown as its setting, Drum 
Song is not original in either plot or 
theme. Every love story is beautiful, 
however, and when Oscar Hammerstein 


| writes it the story assumes significance 


along with beauty. 

The boy is a second-generation Chi- 
nese-American and the girl is a picture 
bride. The interference, to borrow a 
football term, is a Chinese girl with 
American ideas. Mr. Hammerstein, with 
the help of Joseph Fields, has em- 
broidered the story with sidelights on 
the changing pattern of life in China- 
town. The elders hold on to their 
ancient traditions; their juniors are in 
a hurry to conform to American ways— 







not always wisely and often too fag 
The dissonance of ideas and behayj 
causes continuous friction which, 
turn, keeps the story simmering in, 
sauce of humor. 

The music—by Mr. Rodgers, ¢ 
course—is melodious or humorous, cop. 
forming to the story’s moods, and q 
ways sweet to the ear. It is not like) 
that the songs, except “I Enjoy Being, 
Girl” and “Don’t Marry Me,” will mak 
the Hit Parade; but there are severd 
numbers that will appeal to ears seng. 
tive to delicacy of sentiment and , 
fragile tune. 

The leading female characters ap 
handled by Miyoshi Umeki and Py 
Suzuki, respectively Japanese and Nise, 
and the girls are radiant in their roles, 





The cast, directed by Gene Kelly, in. 
cludes Juanita Hall, Larry Blyden and 
others difficult to identify in the play- 
bill, all of them worthy of honorable 
mention or higher praise. 

Oliver Smith and Irene Sharaff de- 
signed the scenery and costumes, and 
Rodgers and Hammerstein are their 
own producers. They have every reason 
to feel proud of a production that is 
visually and aurally beautiful. 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY. 
One of the functions of drama, perhaps 
its most important one, is to illumine 
life, a function our native drama neg- 
lects more often than it performs. The 
play currently residing at the Phoenix 
is a rather rare exception. It throws 4 
clear light on the Catholi: position in 
the modern world. 

There is a saying in Scripture that 
things hidden from the wise are often 
revealed to the humble and poor. A 
non-Catholic, and many Protestants as 
well, may find it hard to understand 
how a coward, drunkard and fornicator 
can be a priest of the Lord after the 
order of Melchisedech, but the contra 
diction is easily resolved by the soul 
wisdom of any Catholic. Such wisdom 
of course is not an exclusively Catholic 
property. Your observer has known 
numerous Protestants who were no less 
compassionate toward the delinquencies 
of errant pastors. 

The play, by Denis Cannan and 
Pierre Bost, is based on Graham 
Greene’s novel of the same title (some 
times published under the title Labyrin- 
thine Ways.) The scene is Mexico, 
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when that nation was ruled by a ma- 
terialist regime similar to the powers 
that be behind the Iron Curtain. The 
leading character is an outlawed priest, 
, man in whom there is little personal 
integrity. In performing the office of 
his priesthood, however, he is capable 
of amazing valor. A fugitive in a time 
of terror, when priests were shot or 
hanged for the crime of being a priest, 
he has a chance to escape and prac- 
tically has it made when he is informed 
that a dying woman is calling for a 
priest. He tears up his counterfeit pass- 
port and remains with danger to ad- 
minister a sacrament. 

If your reviewer is giving the im- 
pression that The Power and the Glory 
isa Catholic play, in the sense of being 
a defense of the Church, that is not his 
intention. It is a catholic play in its 
treatment of timeless and _ universal 
dramatic values, and its probing into 
the complexities of human relationships 
and needs. There was a need, for in- 
stance, for social and economic reform 
in Mexico many years before the anti- 
religious terror. The reformers made 
the mistake of identifying the Church 
with the power structure of economic 
oppression, and their mistake led to re- 
ligious persecution. 

Graham Greene’s novel, which brings 
the impersonal forces of the terror into 
focus in vivid narrative, is superb 
craftsmanship; the play extracted from 
the novel is grand drama. The collab- 
orators who changed the novel into a 
play were faced with the difficulty of 
dramatizing the amorphous elements of 
cial conflict and clothing them with 
the flesh of personal antagonists. The 
result is a drama of magnificence and 
power, 

The ensemble performance, directed 
by Stuart Vaughan, moves with the 
fuid undulation of a Beethoven con- 
certo, with Fritz Weaver in the solo 
tle. Mr. Weaver’s handling of the fu- 
itive priest is both virile and sensitive, 
i impressive portrayal of a complex 
character. Robert Geiringer is effective- 
y methodical in the role of the priest- 
tunter ideologist of the terror, Other 
admirable performances must remain 
anonymous for want of space. 


THE GAZEBO, presented at the Ly- 
ceum by the Playwrights” Company and 
Frederick Brisson, is an amusing com- 
édy in which Walter Slezak, in his in- 
imitable style, attempts to wriggle out 
of taking a rap for murder. Jo Mielzin- 
&, probably in the easiest chore of his 
career, designed the luxurious set, and 
Virginia Volland had the final say on 
costumes, 
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St. Louis 3, Missouri 


combined. 








ALABAMA Departments 

Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Sc-Sy-AROTC 

CALIFORNIA 

Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 


University of San Francisco 
LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 


Regis College (Denver)..........+. . -LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University ........cccccccese LAS-G 

ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago) ........ LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 

LOUISIANA 


Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ....LAS-G-AROTC 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 


Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Sc-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-E-Se 


St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


Saint Louts 
Uni versity 





An internationally famous educational institution composed 
of twelve schools and more than eighty departments of 
learning. Men and women students from all 48 states and 
many foreign lands give it the largest out-of-state enroll- 
ment of any school in Missouri—almost as large as all others 


em sesh cael COLLEGES 
and UNIVERSITIES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


NEBRASKA Departments 
The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Sce-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C--Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 
University of Scranton ....... LAS-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 


Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling College 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 





KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Liberal Arts FS Foreign Service 
and Sciences G Graduate School 

AE Adult Education IR _ Industrial 

Cc Commerce Relations 

D Dentistry J Journalism 

Ed Education L Law 

E Engineering M Medicine 





18 
Mu peers Sp Speech 
4 ped Officers Training 
S Social Work Corps 
Se Science AROTC Army 
Sy Seismology NROTC Navy 
Station AFROTC Air Force 
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Mr. Slezak is starred in the pro- 
duction, along with Audrey—er, that 
is, Jayne Meadows. Miss Meadows 
achieves a routine performance as a 
pretty, suburban housewife more inter- 
ested in her career than her house. 
Alex Coppel is the author and Jerome 
Chodorov the director, the latter doing 
a better job. The script is thin in humor 
and still weaker in suspense. Mr. Cho- 
dorov, by keeping the audience inter- 
ested in the identity of a corpse, re- 
places suspense with wonder. Mr. Sle- 
zak provides the humor. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


THE WORD 


So may the peace of Christ, the very 
condition of your calling as members of 
a single body, reign in your hearts (Col. 
3:15; Epistle for the feast of the Holy 
Family). 





Celibate men who really are celibate in 
a high and noble cause are, of course, 
incurable romanticists. Like all others 
who glimpse any large venture strictly 


from the outside—precisely as a harried 
mother of six or seven small ones might 
dream of the peace of a convent chapel 
at evening, or as a novice might picture 
the exaltation of missionary life in dark- 
est Africa—the religious celibate may 
gently romance about romance without 
any interference from reality. He occu- 
pies the enviable position of history's 
great lover, Dante: he is free from the 
facts. No one is going to suggest, on this 
splendid feast of the Holy Family, that 
a baby is not a very angel, but it might 
wholesomely change a poetic man if he 
had occasionally to change a realistic 
baby. 

The simple fact is that family life, 
again like any other lofty enterprise, is 
immensely difficult; it is difficult in pro- 
portion to its sublimity. Its complexity 
is terrifying, its demands are unceasing, 
its disappointments are manifold. When 
family life collapses completely or shat- 
ters tragically, the heart of man is torn 
with a singular anguish, for he glimpses, 
however dimly, and senses, however 
vaguely, the exalted and shining thing 
that might have been. 

Holy Mother Church, who knows the 
inside as well as the outside of every- 
thing, chooses for the Mass-lesson of 





Augustinian Fathers 
Benedictine Fathers 
Carmelite Fathers 
Christophers 
Dominican Fathers 
Franciscan Fathers 
Holy Cross Fathers 
Jesuit Fathers 
La Salette Fathers 
Marist Fathers 
Maryknoll Fathers 
Missionaries of 

Ss. Peter & Paul 
Oblate Fathers 
Salesian Fathers 
Society of African 

Missions 
Stigmatine Fathers 





AMONG OUR SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS ARE: 


Whenever you need printing, kindly contact 


Sullivan Bros... Printers 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT, 93 BRIDGE ST. 


LOWELL, MASS.—TEL. GL. 8-6333 


Auxiliary plants: Boston, Oceanport, N. J., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Brothers of St. John 

Xaverian Brothers 

Society for Aid to Lepers 

Blessea Sacrament Sisters 

Bon Secours Sisters 

Carmelite Sisters 

Daughters of Charity 

Dominican Sisters 

Grey Nuns 

Marist Missionary Sisters 

Medical Missionaries of 
Mary 

Sisters of the Assumption 

Sisters of Mercy 

Sisters of Notre Dame 

Sisters of St. Joseph 

Trappistines 

White Sisters 
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this day a passage from St. Paul’s Coles 
sian letter that would qualify as an @. 


ceedingly apt description of the quaj. 
ties or moral virtues required of Chris 
tian men and women—and childre, 
oh yes, of the children, too!—for th 
true and joyous living of Christian fam. 
ily life. 

Paul offers four precepts here; thoug) 
the first comes as five related qualitig 
they evidently constitute a single virty 
in Paul’s mind. The four directiyg 
might be expressed thus: Be kind; be 
generous; be loving; be grateful. The 
Apostle naturally concludes that this 
will bring peace. 

The livery you wear must be tende 
compassion, kindness, humility, gentle. 
ness and patience. The sentence selk 
itself, does it not? How enviable it 
would be to live in a household where 
all, from beginning to end, from top to 
bottom, from day to day, wore this 
livery! If anyone wishes to say, of such 
a large order, “Impossible!”, then let it 
be well with him, if it can be well with 
him who is neither prostrated by effort 
nor defeated by failure, but over. 
whelmed merely by the precept itself. 
Somewhere or other, wise old St. Jerome 
remarks dryly that what Christ our Lord 
commands is non impossibilia, sed per- 
fecta (“not what is impossible, but 
what is perfect”). Before sending back 
this splendid Pauline livery for family 
life, let us at least try it on. 

Be generous to each other, wher 
somebody has given grounds for com- 
plaint. The Apostle understands quite 
well, vou see, that in this noble program 
which he projects, difficulties will arise 
and failures will occur and stresses and 
strains will be felt. There is a family 
way out of all that, too: be generous to 
each other. 

And, to crown all this, charity. |s it 
strange that Catholics in a_ family 
should presumably do well and in high 
degree what any Christian should do 
anywhere: love God and other people? 
Ought not the same blood to warm hv- 
man hearts and not chill them, especial- 
ly when that same blood is both the 
blood of the family and the blood o 
Christ received in Holy Communion? 

Learn, too, to be grateful. Let us take 
it as a fact, all of us, that we do not 
sufficiently prize the blessing: we have. 
It would be very curious, indeed, and 
sad beyond telling, if only the home 
less appreciate a home. : 

So may the peace of Christ . . . rete? 
in your hearts, And in your Christian 
homes, all you struggling, blessed fam- 
ily-folk who will read these words for 
the feast of the Holy Family! 

Vincent P. McCorry, 54: 
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Schools and Colleges 








Maine 


sT. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


4-year liberal arts college for men. 
; gp es Majors in five fields. Glee Club. 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Organized 
sports: swimming, boating, soccer. Spacious 
campus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, board and room: 
$1,215. Write for catalog. 
Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts, elementary and secondary 
education, secretarial, science and medical 
technology. 
Swimming Tennis Boating Glee Club 
Winter Sports Archery Dances Newspaper 

coded acres on Lake Sebago, 18 miles 
re Perdiand. 1,100 foot beach. Fees, $1,100. 
Catalog. 

Box E, No. Windham, Maine 


Maryland 





COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Program leading to A.B. degree 


Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

‘achelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

eacher_ Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical 
Technology, and Psychology. 














New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sci pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 





Forty Minutes from New Yerk City 


New York 


THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. 

Awards B.A.. B.S.. B.S. in Ed. degrees. 
Prepares for el ary and dary school 
teaching, business, medical technology. 
Courses offered in English. foreign languages, 
history sociology, economics. mathematics, 
biology, physics, chemistry and music. 








Also 
Graduate program leading to M.A.. M.S., 
M.S. in Ed. degrees. 
For further information address the Registrar 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, 

New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 76th year. 
Write for Catalog 

Box Y, Oakdale, L. 1., New York 














ilmour 
Academy 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four-year college preparatory. 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Beautiful 133-acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities, Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 











guidance. 
Office of Admissions 
Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
» 
Mount Aloysius 


Junior College For Girls 
Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-lab technology. 
Secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, medical 
secretarial, med. record librarian. Home economics, 
merchandising. State year of graduation. Also high 
school, for Juniors and Seniors only. Sports, Social 
program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 
DEAN, Box C, Cressen, Pa. 
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CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB SELECTION FOR JANUARY 


Father Merton is clearly the best known Catholic writer in Amerig 
(He is also one of the best.) He is almost as well known abroad ang 
exercises an influence on many younger writers commensurate wi 
his great abilities. Whatever he wrote as a young man interests mam 
readers for the light it throws on the development of his mind ang 
character. Indeed, the artlessness of his observations, the occasionally 
excessive severity of his criticism, the enthusiasm of his first plunge int 
Catholic Action under Catherine de Hueck at the Harlem Madonm 
House, the youthful struggle to discover the right way to express his 
ideas—all help reveal the particular inspiration of the period of his life 
when he composed the early drafts of his celebrated The Seven Stoney 
Mountain. . . . Interesting, primarily, as the diary of a writer destined 
for future greatness, Secular Journal is also worth reading for its own 


sake. ... 





—Francis X. Connolly, in th 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter for Januay 


You MAY HAVE The Secular Journal of Thomas Merton as your first selection 
and with it, as a new member’s premium, any title listed below—all for only 
$2.98. Thereafter you may or may not select a book a month—no oblige 
tion. (In the next few months we have books by. Sister Madeleva, Father 
Daniélou, L. P. Hartley and Vincent Cronin.) Some selections retail as high 
as $6—but you can have each one at the same low price—$2.98. 

You have nothing to lose—you can keep up with the -best current Cath 
olic books and authors. Why not enter a trial membership today? See fot 
yourself why so many Catholic Book Club members are so pleased and enthus- 


astic. 


_. CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB e DEPT. 13 « 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


ca Nese Bees 


( New Horizons in Latin America 


Enrolt ime as a:ttial' member ‘of CBC. I enclose $2.98 (or bill me (1) for nS 
: id A : by J. J. Considine, M.M. 
which please send me Secular Journal and the selection checked on right. 
: gai ae CL] Worlds Apart 
~ ,,Each-month’I-am to receive the free Newsletter and a card to indicate my by Tudor Edwards 


. 4 be ae 
-~-choice of ‘selections. 


CL] Dual Selection: 
What is the Bible? 
by Henri Daniel-Rops - +» $2.95] 
What is Faith? oe SM 
by Eugene Joly .......... $2.95] 
C) Bird of Fire 
by Helen C. White 
(0 The Catholic Church in the Modern World 
by E. E. Y. Hales $450 














